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FOREWORD 


AM writing this foreword on the first day of our week of thanks- 

giving, the day upon which we give thanks to God for the end 
to wart and acknowledge our debt to the Few and to the people of 
Great Britain for the magnificent stand made five years ago, which, 
all now know, saved our world. It is a day of dedication of ourselves, 
not to pleasure, but to work, and the great thanksgiving in our 
hearts can only strengthen our determination to do all that in us 
lies to prevent mankind from ever suffering again such misery and 
destruction as have resulted from the deadly struggle of more than 
five yeats. If this endeavour is to succeed it can only do so by a 
universal resolve to work towards that end with unselfishness and 
perseverance. 

This book will show to those who tread it that the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain has in the past fifty years worked 
continuously and in co-operation with other women’s organizations 
to help to solve the problems of life as they have arisen, to rectify 
wrongs, to initiate policies, and to press forward one reform after 
another. 

Peace will present no fewer problems than war, problems national 
and international, and problems which, now that power beyond all 
previous human imaginings is in the hands of men, must be solved 
if civilization is not to disappear and, with it, life in this world itself. 
There can be no telaxation, and the fact that our Jubilee year 
coincides with the end of the war can only stimulate us to renewed 
efforts to prove that the inspiration of those great women who have 
gone before still lives and shines as a beacon light. 


E. WILHELMINA NEss 


President 


National Council of Women of Great Britain 
LONDON 
16 September 1945 
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CHAPTER I 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


1895 - A Picture 


ROY yeats ago some hundreds of Englishwomen, moved by an 
earnest wish to do what they could for the cause of mankind 
by helping the cause of women, gathered in the city of Nottingham 
to confer; and from that conference arose to-day’s powerful 
National Council of Women. 

‘The Woman’s Movement’ had been growing in strength since 
the earlier decades of the nineteenth century. It had broadened its 
scope, and extended its activities to cover all classes and occupations. 
Fighting against an opposition which was sometimes expressed in 
fury and sometimes in facetiousness, it never faltered under the 
onslaughts of these powerful weapons. By 1895 there were giants 
in the field : women whose names ate remembered to-day together 
with those of the pioneers whose portraits hang on the walls of 
Newnham and Girton. The first Conference at Nottingham heard 
Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton, among other workers 
already distinguished as leaders. Over a hundred societies and 
groups of societies were represented at that gathering, and they were 
but a fraction of the total number in existence. It was indeed obvious 
that there was a need for a co-ordinating body, to minimize over- 
lapping and to clarify the issues. The world of woman’s work was 
beginning to have an organic life. 

‘That life, only to be maintained at the cost of unremitting struggle 
against violent opposition or pachydermatous indifference, was 
strong enough to generate its own power. It certainly received no 
assistance from without. The closing years of Queen Victoria found 
a nation deeply embedded in prosperity and security ; a society 
unawate that it could ever be threatened by change. 

The world of 1895, as Max Beerbohm has said, was less the end 
of the Victorian era than the beginning of the Edwardian. The 
middle year of the ’nineties which have been labelled ‘ naughty ’, 
to the amazement of those who remember them, can be identified 
in retrospect by certain outstanding events. It was the year of the 
Jabez Balfour trial, the Wilde trial, the degradation of Dreyfus. 
Lord Salisbury succeeded Lord Rosebery as Prime Minister. Eng- 
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land had two of her ‘little wars’ on—Chitral and Ashanti. Dr. 
Jameson rode on his famous Raid. The Madagascar Question and 
the Venezuela Question harassed Whitehall. Russia was allowed to 
take the Trans-Siberian railway across Manchuria. ‘The foundation- 
stone of Westminster Cathedral was laid. 

The year began with a record three-months’ frost. Water stan- 
dards were set up in the streets of cities, and life in the country was 
semi-paralysed. There was an epidemic of influenza on the one 
hand; on the other, Britain indulged her national instinct for a 
picnic; to eat, dance, and play upon the ice was amusing, even in 
the bitter cold. Such skill in skating was evolved that, when Nature 
ceased to provide the necessary material, ‘real ice’ indoor rinks 
became crowded centres of fashion, a vogue which lasted for 
several years. 

There was skating on the Hampstead ponds, with flares and 
Japanese lanterns. The Serpentine bore ten thousand skaters on ice 
six and a half inches thick. Oxford enjoyed a new sport—coaching 
on the Isis. 

When this extraneous interest was over, other subjects presented 
themselves for attention. To take only two: The first giraffe 
_arrived at the Zoo, received hundreds of thousands of visitors, and 
was never without one or more attists anxious to record the numerous 
improbabilities of its appearance. In August, there was an incident 
hailed at the time as remarkable, but in fact portentous ; a train ran 
from Euston to Aberdeen in world-record time— 540 miles in 512 
minutes, including three pauses for change of engines. 

So far as Society, in the limited sense, was concerned, that year 
spatkled in the diadem of ‘the London Season’. It is only fifty 
yeats ago, but an old method of life and a new one have died since 
then. It is across ruins that might be of centuries that one looks 
back over less than a lifetime to that bygone brilliance, and its 
remote eagernesses. The Opera was fashionable again, with be- 
jewelled audiences ‘as in the early days of Her Majesty’s reign’. 
There had been a long period when the famous Covent Garden 
house was shabby, even dirty, and usually half-empty. Augustus 
Harris had altered that; he was offering superb entertainment, on 
both sides of the footlights. The audience of the boxes and stalls 
was as well worth looking at as the singers were worth hearing. An 
unexampled galaxy of beautiful women, wearing the most magni- 
ficent occidental jewels outside the Russian Court, gathered to hear 
/ Trovatore, Carmen, and Faust. And the now long-silent voices 
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have become legendary—Patti, Melba, Nordica, Calvé; the 
de Reszkes, Plangon. 

The theatre was pleasurably torn by controversies. Ibsen and 
Maetetlinck, for those who were not then known as ‘ high-brows ’ 
ot even intelligentsia, were balanced by the huge masses of the public 
that enjoyed being thrilled by 777/by, and laughed themselves weak 
at A Pair of Spectacles. ‘The ‘ problem play ’, in which the problem 
was always ‘ the eternal triangle ’, was voted tedious by the people 
who went eagerly to see it, and the dinner-tables of the period dis- 
cussed it interminably, occasionally attempting epigrams in the 
Wilde manner (until his trial brought down the iron curtain). The 
romantic talked of Irving’s King Arthur,and every girl in the country, 
whether she had been to the Lyceum or not, was in love with 
Forbes-Robertsonas Lancelot, or with Lancelot as Forbes-Robettson. 

It was the time of Yellow Book ‘ decadence’; a dreadful thing 
called a barn-dance was beginning to corrupt the ballroom; an 
upstart called Bridge was vituperated in card-rooms ; Grant Allen’s 
The Woman Who Did was in the last degree shocking. 

The times moved to a majestic beat which we have forgotten. 
‘The Empress Frederick paid her usual visit to Queen Victoria.’ 
And Queen Victoria took the Grand Hotel de Cimiez for thirty-five 
days from mid-March. The rent was £1,500, and the Royal suite 
numbered sixty. All the furniture for the Queen’s own tooms was 
brought from Windsor, but the suite had to put up with the native 
products. The stables were enlarged; horses were hired locally, 
but the Royal team, and the donkey for the Queen’s chair, came 
from Windsor. The Mayor improved the approaches, and installed 
gas-lighting on the boulevard and up to the door. Oil and candles 
were the only internal lighting. Local landed gentry rearranged the 
roads through their estates so that Her Majesty could drive six 
miles in privacy. A new electric tramway was forbidden to operate 
during the hour of the daily drive. Fresh drainage and a private 
laundry were installed. It was one of the last manifestations of a 
world fit for monarchs to live in. 


Women in 1895 


It is difficult to realize that it is only twenty years since the drain 
on man-power of the last war brought women in any numbets into 
places of business. An important trifle may be taken as symbolical 
of what has happened. It was objected by men that if women were 
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employed, they would kick up a fuss if they weren’t allowed to 
have a cup of their idiotic tea. There is hardly an office to-day, even 
an all-male establishment, where the proper preparation and punctual 
delivery of the boss’s tea, and a ten-minute relaxation for that of 
the staff, are not absolutely accepted items of the day’s programme. 
The office and the home have invaded each other ; the teacup wears 
a business suit, and there are as many offices viewlessly attached to 
the house as there are working members in the family. 

It strikes us with the same sense of unlikelihood as the examination 
of an old photograph album, to see that at the 1895 Conference 
there was a paper on: * What a Lady can do in a Country Village ’, 
and another on ‘ The Responsibilities of Refinement’. There was 
plenty of sound sense in both, and much of it could with profit be 
applied to the problems of to-day ; but the modern woman, even 
if old enough to remember clearly the atmosphere of a girlhood 
half a century ago, sees with astonishment what a rarefied life ‘a 
lady ’ lived; how she was always a being apart from ‘ women’, 
and never more so than when she was most sincerely expending 
her heart and her energies in work for their benefit. 


[She] urged ladies to use the power so freely bestowed on them in the 
gift of the tongue in the delightful work of giving help and encourage- 
ment to other mothers in trying to fulfil their great responsibility. . . . 


Mrs. Wodehouse said it was better to be blind of one eye. May I 
entreat no lady to be blind of the eye that is turned towards the farm- 
houses near her. There are farmers’ daughters, and sons too—but it is 
especially the daughters I mean—growing up in country places, who 
sorely need the help which an educated, sympathetic lady can give them. 


The outstanding theme of the day in regard to women was the 
Higher Education. It was discussed in clubs, in The Times, in 
public-houses, in drawing-rooms, in lecture-halls, and over the 
wash-tub. It was lampooned in Punch, and Hyde Park orators 
expended themselves liberally on it. Families were disrupted by it, 
and the Universities rolled themselves up into balls like hedgehogs 
when it was mentioned. 

A thousand old jokes were given new dresses (as, for instance, 
that of the man who said that his wife had been asked-to resign 
from her club for ungentlemanly conduct) ; a thousand arguments 
revived which were even then in their nonage, but flourish again 
to-day, as they will to-morrow, when women take a step further 
forward. The New Woman became more and more absurd, burst 
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like a bubble, and vanished. The reality remained; so teal, that 
even the Universities began to unroll themselves. 

Closely connected with the higher education was the Revolted 
Daughter. This ambiguous title was given to the girl who might 
or might not want to go to college, but was tired of dusting the 
drawing-room in the morning, and doing some mild good works, 
or paying calls with her mother in the afternoon. She was not quite 
sure what she wanted, but she was very sure, and saw to it that all 
around her were sure, that she was not contented. It was all part 
of the ferment from which so much was to emerge. 

It is not waste of time to add to the would-be educated woman, 
the New Woman, and the Revolted Daughter, a wonderful sketch 
of a vanishing type. The new edition of Debrett’s Peerage contained 
an editorial article dealing with the innovation of printing the ages 
of women as well as of men. It quoted this letter : 


The Countess of begs to inform Debrett as long as he puts the 
dates of ladies’ births in his Peerage, she will never allow a copy of his 
work in her house, and this fact was also stated by a large number of 
her friends, who asserted at her table last evening that as soon as the 
proof-sheet is sent for correction it is committed to the fire. 





The state of flux in regard to women’s affairs was reflected in the 
women’s columns of the Press. The first dress article to appear in 
a London daily newspaper did so in 1882; rather shyly, and of 
course anonymously. By 1895 dress articles were common features 
of the daily and weekly Press. (It throws a gruesome light upon 
the apparel of the time that one article describes with dislike a bonnet 
beating black ribbon and jet, pink and magenta flowers, green 
leaves, gold-wire lace, and brown sable-tails.) 

The period had not shed the cocoon-like swaddlings of preceding 
decades, but it was struggling to free itself. Thus, Miss Ellice 
Hopkins could write a book on The Power of Womanhood, dealing 
with the knowledge necessary for women if they were to safeguard 
their sons, and it could find a publisher. But it could not find a 
single paper, save the Guardian, courageous enough to review a 
book on such a subject. That was five years later, when the country 
was at war, and every problem affecting man-power was of increased 
importance. 

It was a period so different from ours that we can hardly feel it 
to have been of this country. Yet its very anomalies were significant 
of what was to come. 


CHAPTER II 
THE BIRTH OF THE COUNCIL 


| beeeiee enterprises do not, like rivers, spring from a definite 
traceable source. Rather, they are due to many contributory 
causes, which at a certain focal spot become a recognizable force. 

The pedigree of the National Council of Women can conveniently 
be traced back to two sources—the paternal, as it were, in the 

Women’s Rights Convention held in New York in 1848, and the 
- maternal, or mother-country line, having its inception in the work 
done by Miss Ellice Hopkins for friendless girls. 

This work was described by Frances Power Cobbe in a paper read 
by her at the Social Science Congress at Dublin in 1861, and after- 
wards published by Emily Faithfull’s Victoria Press for the Employ- 
ment of Women. This booklet, Friendless Girls and How to Help 
Them, describes the work of the Preventive Mission at Bristol. From 
that work grew the Ladies’ Associations for the Care of Friendless 
Girls, which numbered 120 in 1889, and had given the initial 
impulse to much good work other than that ‘among falling girls’. 

It is among the outstanding anomalies in the history of women 
in the nineteenth century that their altruism was encouraged to show 
itself in the kind of activity which, above all others, one would have 
thought would have been closed to them by general consent. The 
Victorian woman was expected to make a god of respectability. 
Her virtue, in the principal and almost only sense in which the word 
was used, was to be a matter of such intense sensitiveness to her 
that, if it were smirched, though she were innocent, she must die, 
as the ermine is said to do if its fur be sullied. Within the sacred 
walls of the home a canon was to be taught and followed which 
made the accidental exposure of an ankle a matter of shame, and 
turned the bubble reputation into something of a Juggernaut car. 

Yet women who wanted to engage in useful work found them- 
selves almost obliged to concern themselves with seduction, rape, 
prostitution, illegitimacy, abortion, and all their attendant squalotrs. 
When they spoke of these things in public—already displaying 
courage by speaking in public at all—at conferences and meetings, 
they used the circumlocutions forced upon them by the current 
code; they could not say a woman was going to have a baby, because 
in the family life of the day such a matter was not mentioned, so 
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they were forced into what seems to us the hideous vulgarity of 
saying that she was ‘in an interesting condition ’. 

The Victorian husband seems to have been content and even 
proud to have his womenfolk engaged in this kind of work. No 
one could have been more fiercely determined than he that they 
wete to be kept unspotted from the world, and yet he allowed them 
to handle pitch. 

But, when they wanted to do anything else with their brains, 
there was such a storm as darkened the air and deafened the ears. 
Almost the darkest and loudest of all the tempests centred in the 
desire of some women to become doctors. The reason for this is 
specially difficult to understand ; if ever there was a task in which 
the traditional qualities of a good woman could be profitably 
utilized, that of alleviating pain and bringing health to sufferers 
should surely head the list. It was not so. It was womanly to 
smooth the pillow of suffering, to canonize the revolting details of 
consumption into ‘a decline’, and to remain ignorant of the first 
principles of sanitation and hygiene ; it was bare-faced and immodest 
to hate illness, to learn how to avoid it, to fight it. 

In spite of what looked like an impenetrable mass of prejudice 
and hostility—manifested quite as much by women as by men—the 
irresistible force was on the move. During the ’eighties it became 
obvious that no opposition would avail to stop it, still less to cancel 
what had already been done. All over the country women were 
forming organizations for the furtherance of work that should allay 
suffering and improve the conditions in which women were living 
and working. The work for friendless girls was among the most 
successful enterprises, possibly because it had been begun by a 
woman of heart and brain like Ellice Hopkins, to whom was soon 
added Miss Janes, whose name recurs, during a period of several 
decades in every connection in which women’s work was involved, 
with the effect of a phrase in a symphony. 

Other work, much of it of a similar nature, was being done, and 
Lady Aberdeen’s Woman’s Conference on Woman’s Work, held 
at Aberdeen in 1888, showed how much country had been traversed. 
It was obvious, however, that valtable energy would be wasted if 
ove rlapping were allowedto increase. A co-ordinating body was 
becoming more and more necessary. A series of local conferences 
was held, under the auspices of local groups of women workers, 
beginning at Barnsley in 1889, and building up increasing successes 
in the following years at Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, 
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and Glasgow. The organizing group was then known as The 
Central Conference Committee. 

These conferences drew together a remarkable conjunction of 
experts and voluntary workers from all over England, and many 
from Scotland. Every branch of Social Welfare work was repre- 
sented, and the attendance was fuller and more earnest every year. 

In January 1895 the Central Committee disbanded itself, only to 
re-form at once into what became the nucleus of the National Council 
of Women. It was largely the outcome of thelocal Unions of Women 
Workers, and consequently took their name, and a general com- 
mittee was formed to summon a conference of the National Union 
of Women Workers. 

The name was a source of some misunderstanding at first. It was 
thought that the term ‘ Women Workers’ referred only to manual 
labour. The Union was also supposed to be an employment agency. 
But the name was continued for many years, first alone, and later 
in conjunction with that of the National Council of Women, after 
the federation with the International Council, which is dealt with 
in another chapter. 

An invitation to hold the conference at Nottingham was accepted, 
and in the Mechanics’ Hall of that city, on October 22, 23, 24, and 
25, 1895, the first conference of the N.U.W.W. was held. 


CHAPTER III 
THE FIRST CONFERENCE 


OTTINGHAM is a city which has firmly planted and kept its 
N name in the annals of the country’s history and commerce, and 
has an undying part in its romance, thanks to Sherwood Forest and 
Robin Hood. It was a Parliamentary centre in the Civil War, in 
the midst of the Royalist great houses of ‘the Dukeries’; the 
present citadel replaces the medieval castle destroyed in the Reform 
Bill riots of 1831. Its major connection with the arts is through 
Newstead Abbey, beloved home of Byron. In commerce, its name 
was prte-eminently associated with hosiery and lace, till the manu- 
facture of other amenities and necessities sprang up, and its cigar- 
ettes, chemical factories, and bicycles have carried forth its fame. 
Its fine modern Civic Centre illustrates the alertness of its social 
conscience, which has always been noteworthy. 

Josephine Butler’s ‘Great Crusade’ against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, a crusade which began in 1869, had one of its most 
vigorous roots in Nottingham. She wrote: 


The names of Dr. Charles Bell Taylor and Dr. Worth of Nottingham 
must be gratefully remembered, for it was to those gentlemen that we, 
the women of England, owed our first clear information of the nature 
and passing of the Act of 1869. I had been on the Continent with my 
family in that year, and had been learning much there concerning the 
disastrous effects of this system. On the journey home I found a telegram 
awaiting me at Dover, begging an interview, and this was followed by 
a somewhat mysterious appeal from these alert friends in Nottingham 
to ‘haste to the rescue’. In a few days the whole state of the case was 
put before me and a small group of friends. No organized action, how- 
ever, was taken by us until the close of December of that year. In fact, 
there was much preparation of heart, nerve, and mind necessary for such 
a task as was now opening out before us. It was not a thing to be taken 
up hastily. 


With this in mind, it is not surprising that in 1895 the Nottingham 
district was a very active centre of social work, and more than fifty 
societies were represented on the body which invited the unions of 
women workers to come to the city for their annual Conference. 

That body—The Woman’s League: for Mothers and Women in 
Positions of Responsibility—represented 6,000 women of every 
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rank, from the wives of miners, labourers, and mechanics, to the 
upper professional classes. It was formed by these women “to assist 
each other in upholding the high standard of domestic and social 
life which the Christian religion alone has given to the world. Also 
to stimulate and promote all work for the help of women, by women. 
The Central and Diocesan Councils must be composed of com- 
municants of the English Church, but no such restriction is made 
in the admission of members. . . . The League has the sanction 
of twenty bishops of the Church of England.’ 

It had been started under the commendation to his clergy of the 
Bishop of Southwell, whose See is near Nottingham, ‘as promising 
to supply a help desired by women workers for the Christian eleva- 
tion of women, to bind women of all classes as parents, managers, 
teachers, forewomen; to maintain and promote laws of Christian 
morality, inculcating the sacredness of marriage, and basing on 
chastity the happiness of Christian homes’. It was federated to the 
National Union of Women Workers in 1904, and in 1907 had 
become The Mothers’ Union, under which title it is still functioning. 

The President of the N.U.W.W. at the time of the Conference was 
Mts. Creighton, whose name is synonymous with the strength and 
sanctity of the best work then being done, and since accomplished, 
for the welfare of women. The list of officers elected reads like a 
symbolical summary of that ‘ woman’s movement” which meant so 
much more than the suffrage campaign with which the name after- 
watds became identified. The ten vice-Presidents were Lady Batter- 
sea, Mrs. Benson, Mrs. A. Booth, Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter, Miss Clifford, Mrs. Henry Fawcett, Mrs. Mirrlees, 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and the Hon. Mrs. Talbot. The Executive 
consisted of sixteen members, among whom were Mrs. P. Bunting, 
Miss Calder, Head Deaconess Gilmour, Miss Lidgett, Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Lyttelton, Mrs. Eva Maclaren, Mrs. Rawlinson, Lady Laura 
Ridding, and Mrs. Sidney Webb. Mrs. Goodeve was the fitst 
Honorary Treasurer, and Miss Janes was Secretary and Editor. 

The programmes of the Conferences of 1895 and of 1944 provide 
a remarkable contrast. There were no resolutions in the former ; 
and the distinguished women who addressed the gathering on 
eleven topics of current interest would have been startled by the 
subjects of those passed in 1944: Housing for the Old; the need 
for more women in Local Government ; the problem of Population ; 
sexual offences against girls by male relatives ; the National Health 
schemes in relation to Maternity and Child Welfare ; defects in the 
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National Health Service; the inclusion in the peace treaty of the 
Fifth Draft Convention against traffic in women; the lack of 
equality between men and women under the proposed Social Insur- 
ance scheme ; and the need for attention to positive health, a point 
neglected by the proposed Health Service. 

Those speakers would hardly have dared to envisage so much 
general progress as is involved in the very existence of such plans 
as those for a national health service and for social insurance. Faults 
and omissions in these schemes are plentiful enough, but that they 
should be accepted as parts of the national programme is more than, 
fifty years ago, the Conference would have expected to happen in 
a century. 

A remarkable point of difference, by which one can measure an 
immense change in the life of the country during the last fifty years, 
is in the matter of religion. In 1895, the normal thing for people 
working for good was to speak often and earnestly of God’s will 
and ordinances, to invoke Divine Providence, to dedicate work and 
ask for aid from heaven at every stage of a difficult fight against 
wrong or injustice. Sincere (and impressive) as was the language 
used, it would embarrass modern ears. The spirit has not altered, 
and the work is done under the same impulse; but to-day an 
occasional heartfelt sentence, the saying of the Lord’s Prayer before 
each Executive meeting, and the inclusion of a church service in the 
meetings of the Conference, are all that represent the religious 
fervour of the early gatherings. There are those who foresee a 
re-swing of the pendulum and foresee it with earnest hope ; but at 
the moment it cannot be denied that the nation has lost the habit 
of referring its daily work and actions to God, as it has largely lost 
the habit of church-going ; and the modern manner is to regard 
religion as something which should be always there, but not often 
mentioned. 

Even if it were possible to repeat the phraseology of those days 
without giving an impression of insincerity, there is another point 
to be considered. Since 1895 the scope of women’s work and 
interests has been widened. The subjects before the Conference 
in 1895 were largely domestic. Girls were told, for instance, to 
avoid arousing family irritation by wanting uninterrupted time for 
reading. The subjects before a conference to-day take women into 
the widest possible arena; because women are now working in 
every department of national life, they have a stake in everything 
that is done by the nation, It is true that the conduct and psychology 
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of the home are still ‘ women’s interests’; but so are the Atlantic 
Charter, Dumbarton Oaks, and the Peace Conference. The ideas 
and the language of secular business have come into use together. 

In the programme laid down for 1895, it was not women alone 
who were to be helped. One section dealt with women’s work 
amongst men and boys, and with clubs for boys and young men. 
It is interesting to note that, though this work soon vanished from 
the programme of the N.U.W.W., the full circle has now been 
reached ; the National Association of Girls’ Clubs, beginning as a 
committee, grew into an independent organization, and has now 
extended its work (and its title) to mixed clubs. 

In 1895 battles were raging along all the fronts on which women’s 
wat was being waged. Some of them concerned labour conditions, 
and the primary battle of these was hardly concluded—that conflict 
in which legal regulation of labour was itself the matter of conten- 
tion. There had been passionate opposition to legislative regulation 
of hours, sanitary conditions, and the like, which first appeared to 
many in the guise of that red rag to John Bull and his wife— 
interference with the liberty of the subject. Legal Regulation and 
Trade Unionism had fought it out together, and by 1895 the 
principle of fixed hours and supervised conditions had been accepted, 
and the struggle had shifted to Mr. Asquith’s new Factory Bill. 

Mts. Sidney Webb’s long speech at the Conference has something 
in it of the Homeric. There was enough of the giant in her to 
enable her to see the whole area of the struggle, with its various 
eddies and incidents, and enough of the poet to give white-hot 
vigour to the narrative. 


But this question of the relative advantages of Legislative Regulation 
ot Trade Unionism is, in dealing with the women employed in the 
sweated industries, quite beside the mark. Before we can have Trade 
Union regulation we must build up strong Trade Unions; and the 
unfortunate women workers whose overtime it was proposed to curtail 
and whose health and vigour it was proposed to improve, by Mr. Asquith’s 
Bill, are without any effective organization. . . . It is easy to see why 
this is so. Before wage-earnets can exercise the intelligence, the delibera- 
tion, and the self-denial that are necessary for Trade Unionism, they must 
enjoy a certain standard of physical health, a certain surplus of energy, 
and a reasonable amount of leisure. It is a cruel mockery to preach Trade 
-Unionism, and Trade Unionism alone, to the sempstress sewing day and 
night in her garret for a bare subsistence ; to the laundrywoman standing 
at the tub eighteen hours at a stretch ; or to the woman whose health is 
undermined with ‘ Wrist-drop ’, ‘ Potter’s-rot ’, or ‘ Phossy-jaw’... . 
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If we wish to see the capacity for organization, the self-reliance, and the 
personal independence of the Lancashire cotton weaver sptead to other 
trades, we must give the women workers in these trades the same legal 
fixing of hours, the same effective prohibition of overtime, the same legal 


security against accident and disease, the same legal standard of sanitation 
and health. 


Mts. Henty Fawcett’s speech on The Probable Effect on the 
Position of Women of Granting them the Parliamentary Suffrage 
began with a summary, masterly in its restraint, of the current 
arguments against the franchise of women. ‘That restraint is parti- 
cularly remarkable in her citing Queen Victoria’s occupation of the 
highest office in the country, but passing over the anomaly of the 
Queen’s ardent objection to the bare idea of any woman taking any 
part in any public office at all. The opening passage, and that which 
follows, on the nature of woman’s claims to play her part as a citizen, 
are as noteworthy to-day as they were fifty years ago. 


To me it seems self-evident that when a woman is the head of a house- 
hold, she should, in a country which professes to be governed by House- 
hold Suffrage, be allowed to vote for a Member of Parliament. In a 
country where the highest office of government is filled, and filled with 
conspicuous ability, by a woman, it cannot be assumed that the mere fact 
of womanhood disqualifies from the humblest of political functions. 
Recent social and political developments have caused each of the chief 
patties of the State to encourage the active participation of women in 
the turmoil of contested elections. . . . This movement for the suffrage 
cannot be regarded apart from the other women’s movements which have 
preceded it or synchronized with it. The claim of women for sound 
education; their desire for wider opportunities of work and wages ; 
their entry into the medical profession ; their increased activity in public 
affairs, in missionary and church work—are all, with the demand for the 
patliamentary suffrage, parts of one and the same movement of social 
evolution. In each of these directions, and in others, women are asking 
for and obtaining a share in things which our past history shows have 
been an ennobling influence in the lives of men. We wish to serve; we 
want education to make our service worthy and intelligent ; we have a 
newly-awakened sense of responsibility to the State of which we are 
members ; we have been pledged, many of us, to be Christ’s faithful 
soldiers and servants, and we want the soldier’s training and the soldier’s 
atms ; we have been dedicated to fight against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and one of the weapons we ask for to help us in this conflict 
is a share in choosing our own law-makers. 


Since 1895 there has been a succession of conferences in which 
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have been faithfully mirrored not only the changes of habit, con- 
ditions, and progress, but also the parallel growth of the Council, 
which has become increasingly representative of the women of 
Britain, as they have grown too. A speaker at Nottingham said : 
‘ Combination is a new idea for women ; they cannot yet grasp that 
unity is strength.’ In this half-century this is only one of the new 
ideas which women have assimilated. 


CHAPTER IV 
GROWTH OF THE COUNCIL 


T the 1895 Conference, the objects of the National Union of 
Women Workers were defined as : 

* The encouragement of sympathy of thought and purpose among 
the women of Great Britain and Ireland; the promotion of their. 
social, civil, and religious welfare; the gathering and distribution 
of serviceable information ; the federation of women’s organizations 
and the formation of local councils and unions of workers.’ 

When the organization was a year old, Mrs. Creighton said: ‘ Our 
desire is to grow into an organization which may be counted upon 
to be ready to take up any question of pressing importance to 
women; but if our voice is to be attended to, we must earn the 
reputation of having a sound judgement, of not speaking rashly or 
without knowledge. .. . The N.U.W.W. has grown slowly, in 
answer to what seems to be a need felt not only in England but in 
other countries. Those who have had most to do with it have 
perhaps most wondered at its development, which has not been in 
accordance with any set purpose existing in the brain of any one 
ot more founders. It seems to have grown and developed of itself.’ 

The same words could be applied to the Union, now the Council, 
on its fiftieth birthday. It has grown and developed of itself (but 
thanks to a mighty roll-call of indefatigable workers) into just that 
power, ready but not rash, enthusiastic but judicial, upon which 
consultants can rely for support in all matters concerning women. 
So long as it kept the qualities of mind Mrs. Creighton hoped for 
it, it was bound to grow, because the matters concerning women 
erew. It was a question of action and reaction ; the time had come 
when the work done by women was of increasing value to the State, 
and their welfare was therefore of increasing importance; con- 
sequently their opinions, when expressed with judgement and 
experience, had to be seriously considered. 

Woman as an ideal had been poets’ meat for centuries. Woman 
as a drudge had been useful to the community much longer. Woman 
as a companion was a new idea. Woman as a citizen was a fantastic 
and nonsensical suggestion. There was something comic, or else 


infuriating, in the thought of woman as a being capable of co-opera- 
: 15 
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tive endeavour on behalf of her sex. At a pinch (the pinch exerted 
by historical fact) a Boadicea, a Sappho, a Joan of Arc, a Queen 
Elizabeth, had to be considered as an important person; and it 
would be difficult to get over Queen Victoria, under whom England 
was leading the world in commerce, as well as in a scientific and 
industrial expansion too vast to be digested. But women as citizens ? 
Absurd ! 

These were the ideas prevalent in 1895; it was from these 
components that any body assuming that it was to stand for women’s 
interests and women’s welfare had to extract a sane and well-balanced 
system of procedure ; in a language not then invented, had to ‘ make 
good ’, or rightly perish. 

It was an immense aid to the newly-formed organization that it 
had Mrs. Creighton for President. There were plenty of women 
like her, in their basic conviction that the part of women in the life 
of the coming century was inevitably destined to new horizons and 
new values, and that only solid knowledge, acquired by unremitting 
toil, could help them ; but not everyone has the qualities of leader- 
ship, and Mrs. Creighton had. Her husband was then Bishop of 
Peterborough, and was afterwards a dynamic and popular Bishop 
of London; and it was said that no Mrs. Proudie could have been 
more respected and feared by the episcopal staff; but no Mrs. Proudie 
had the sympathy, clear-sighted and unsentimental but deep, which 
Mts. Creighton brought to her two periods of presidential office. 
Sympathy is a gentle emotion; in Mrs. Creighton it found expres- 
sion only when garbed in strength. When she was re-elected 
President in 1913 it was said of her that ‘ by common consent, she 
was the wisest of all’. 

Miss Janes, the Secretary, was already a principal figure in suse 
minds of those who saw the budding, and hoped for the flowering, 
of the movement. She had joined Miss Ellice Hopkins in 1885, had 
been a moving force in the six preceding conferences, and threw 
herself into the work of the new organization with characteristic 
energy. Whether at headquarters, or travelling among the Branches, 
encouraging the existent and helping the formation of new ones, 
she carried on the work for twenty-two years, having had already 
eleven yeats of activity, beginning with work at Liverpool with 
Mrs. Booth, when the local Union of Workers was started. When 
she resigned she was seventy-one, and few officials have been bidden 
farewell with more gratitude, affection, and respect than she. She 
was a woman of great gifts, great determination, and great under- 
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standing, and had the power of passing to others the inspiration 
which animated her. She was the chief founder of the National 
Union of Women Workers, but found hér main work in the office 
of Secretary, and then Organizing Secretary, rather than President. 

The first two years of the N.U.W.W. were fully occupied with 
the problems of growth and development; new Branches and 
Unions were formed ; the number of committees increased by five, 
dealing with preventive and rescue work, technical education, girls’ 
clubs, industrial conditions, and openings for the employment of 
educated women. The London office became increasingly a clearing- 
house of information, thanks to the encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Miss Janes and the store she kept of pamphlets and leaflets on a 
variety of questions. A very important development now became 
increasingly imminent—the change of the N.U.W.W. into the 
National Council of Women, on its affiliation with the International 
Council. 

It was decided to preface the aims of the new National Council 
by a statement that it was organized in the interests of no one 
particular policy, political, social or religious, and that federated 
societies incurred no responsibility on account of any action taken 
either by the Council or by any other federated society. This remains 
the cardinal point of differentiation between N.C.W. and the great 
body of women’s organizations vowed to the promotion of some 
particular end. 

In 1898 the federation with the I.C.W. took place, and the British 
Council thereupon invited the International body to hold its quin- 
quennial gathering in London. During the summer, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, celebrated for her work for peace, came from the 
States to discuss the arrangements for the international assembly 
arranged for the following year. Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon has 
summed up the first three years of the Council in words which echo 
Mts. Creighton’s: ‘ It is clear that the whole impulse which gave 
origin to the National organization and assured its phenomenally 
rapid development was peculiarly and definitely a spontaneous 
movement among British women, deriving strength from one 
district and another, and sweeping through the whole country with 
irresistible force. It was a part of the general awakening of women 
to their own responsibilities as citizens, and the need of the country 
for their full participation by the side of men in the making and 
adminstration of the laws.’ 

The original name was not wholly discarded. For years the annual 
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account of the Conference bore on its cover the phrase: ‘ ‘The 
National Union of Women Workers and the National Council of 
Women’. It was not till the year 1918 that the official title was 
officially limited to the latter name. 

The Council continued to grow, and the rate of growth increased. 
There were 28 branches in 1900, and 40 in 1905 ; and by the latter 
date the affiliated societies numbered nearly 120. 

Already it had been found advisable to expect the President to 
remain in office for two years. The presidents have been women of 
strong personality ; and the value of that personality could not be 
felt throughout the body in one year’s Executive and other Com- 
mittee meetings, and one Conference. In more than one or two 
cases Presidents have held office for longer; Mrs. Creighton in 
1895, 1896 and 1897 (as well as in 1915 and 1916), Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon in 1917-18 and 1919-20, and Mrs. Patrick Ness 1940-1 
and 1943-5. 

The personal impression made by Miss Clifford, who was Presi- 
dent of the Council in the years 1904-5, was very strong. Nothing 
could have been further from the accepted figure of ‘the New 
Woman’. Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon wrote: ‘Such women 
as the generous-hearted and highly-cultured Lady Battersea and the 
spiritual Miss Clifford, almost ascetic in her devotional attitude to 
life, had each her own message to give to the Union, their distinctive 
appeal to the different groups of workers. No one can forget the 
beautiful face and rapt expression of Miss Clifford as she addressed 
a meeting. She stood tall and slim, clothed in dark navy-blue coat 
and skirt, straight cut, imposed on herself for simplicity, and hood- 
shaped bonnet with its old-fashioned white frill. Her words flowed — 
from a mind uplifted in its interpretation of life’s problems by the 
glowing faith within her and the complete abnegation of self to the 
higher Will and Teaching of her Lord and Saviout.’ 

The strength of the Council reached a point early in the century 
where it became centrifugal. The committees formed to deal with 
successive subjects, as these presented themselves in the remarkable 
social development of the period, became independent bodies, 
though some of them continued for years to present annual reports 
to the conferences. Among these bodies several are in vigorous 
function to-day, such as the National Association of Girls’? Clubs 
and Mixed Clubs, the Women’s Engineering Society, the National 
Women’s Citizens Association, and the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects ; of which some account is given later. Others 
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were the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, the Moral 
Education Society, and the Rural Housing Society. 

Rducation in all its aspects was a burning topic between 1895 and 
1911. As regards women of the educated classes there was the 
struggle to have them admitted to the universities. The ‘ Higher 
Education ’ was a familiar battle-cry, and had been so since before 
the publication of The Princess provided both sides with apt and 
memorable phrases that could be used as missiles. It is astounding 
to-day to realize the flame and fury with which that business was 
conducted. Everything that happened flung oil on the flames. 
Mts. Lynn Linton’s Girl of the Period, in which that young woman 
was left without a rag of decency to her back, and a story by the 
same author in which four ‘ Girton girls’ shared among them all 
the vices which it was at that time permissible to mention, were 
pieces of work in which the author displayed with remarkable vigour 
the qualities which she was castigating as unwomanly and revolting. 
The latter appeared in 1895. Also in that year a young lady, ‘ Miss 
Johnson of Newnham’, made herself a sad nuisance to those who 
argued that women had not the brain required for University 
education. Hers was the only name in the first division of the first 
class in the Mathematical Tripos. Another step forward of that 
remarkable year was the appointment of women to a Royal Com- 
mission—Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mrs. Sophia Bryant, and Lady 
Frederick Cavendish were included in the Government inquiry into 
Secondary Education. 

By the turn of the century it was obvious that women were going 
to be educated to whatever extent they wished. The older universi- 
ties gave in with a bad grace, grudgingly and slowly—it was not 
till 1920 that women could be full members of Oxford University, 
and Cambridge has not yet admitted them to full membership. 
But the newer seats of learning admitted women from the start— 
Durham (1895), Birmingham (1900), Leeds (1903), Liverpool (1903), 
Sheffield (1905), and Bristol (1909); and the Scottish Universities 
had been open to them since the Universities (S) Act of 1889. 

The influence of this University movement spread rapidly through 
technical schools and colleges, affected the ordinary schools, and 
produced in a very short time a woman with a new outlook, since 
she had been enabled to develop her talents and make herself into 
a useful member of the community—if not at a University, then in 
one of the other new ways. 

In 1907 Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon made a proposal that local Edu- 
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cation Authorities should each set up a bureau of advice on 
occupations for those leaving school, and that an employment bureau 
be attached. The proposal was brought to the attention of the 
Board of Education, and some bureaux were established. In 1910 
the Education (Choice of Employment) Act empowered local 
authorities to assist boys and girls under seventeen to choose their 
occupation. The bureaux already in existence were reinforced by 
others, and a system of co-operation between the education authori- 
ties and those of the Labour Exchanges was put in force. 

This was part of the work done for the National Council by 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon over a period of nearly forty years; work 
which would have seemed to fill reasonably the time of any ordinary 
woman. But Dame Maria (the King honoured her in 1935) lived 
more than one well-filled life. She studied first for a musical career, 
but abandoned that to become a Bachelor of Science (London), and 
later the first woman Doctor of Science. She spent four years at 
Munich University, and was awarded the Ph.D. with highest 
honours, when women were first allowed to be eligible. She ori- 
ginated The Women Citizens’ Association; also the travelling 
exhibitions on Child Welfare and Mothercraft which firmly estab- 
lished the study of those subjects in many centres ; she was a Fellow 
of the Linnaean and other learned societies ; as a geologist her work 
on the Dolomites was acclaimed by scientific journals all over the 
world; and she received diplomas and distinctions from universities 
and learned bodies in Sydney, Austria, Vienna, Innsbruck, Italy, and 
Scotland. 

Her interest in social problems at home was very great. She was 
one of the first women J.P.s, and later was Chairman of the Maryle- 
bone Court of Justices. She originated the Cinema Committee of 
the N.C.W., and was active in the campaign against the anomalies in 
the law regarding the nationality of married women. She was first 
Secretary and then Vice-President of the International Council of 
Women, and for four years President of the National Council. She | 
was the first woman to receive the Lyell medal. 

And with all that said, as much more could be added. ‘Throughout 
her life she remained as quiet and unassuming as if she had done 
nothing in particular to deserve special attention. Her native 
Scottish reserve did not prevent her from making many friends ; 
and they added to their astonished admiration for her achievements 
a special wonder at the way in which she kept her life sorted into 
parallel channels—personal, public, and scientific. When she died, 
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in 1939, the cause of women lost one of those remarkable characters 
—and remarkable among the most remarkable of them—produced 
by the maligned mid-Victorian period. She earned every distinction 
open to women in the various interests that were hers—with the 
single exception of election to Parliament, for which she stood on 
the Liberal platform ; and there her failure was comprehensible, for 
party politics was not really her business ; all her principal achieve- 
ments were in non-party enterprises. For instance, though she was 
an ardent supporter of the claim that women should have the vote, 
her origination of the Women Citizens’ Association was directed 
to their education in citizenship when they should have received 
the franchise. 

While her scheme for aiding young people who had just left school 
in the choice of occupation was slowly coming to fruition, an 
outstanding event in the Council’s history took place. This was the 
visit of a strong British delegation, accompanied by outside con- 
tributors and visitors, to the I.C.W. Quinquennial Sessions at 
Toronto in 1909. The programme of work was heavy, but there was 
an equally well-filled programme of pleasure, and the hospitality for 
which Canada is famous was shown at its best and most liberal. 
In Montreal, Ottawa, and Toronto the story was the same. After 
the sessions, many of the delegates enjoyed a specially-arranged tour 
through Western Canada, and returned through the States. 

The European delegations to this conference were numerous and 
large, and the average attendance at the business meetings was 
between 250 and 300. A great deal of useful work was done, but 
probably the chief benefit of the gathering was found in the oppor- 
tunity to make acquaintance with the personalities and customs of 
other countries, and to do it in so sympathetic an atmosphere of 
interest and kindness. Lasting friendships were made; old pre- 
judices were swept away. 

Canadian life presented many new features to the visitors. English 
members of the party look back to-day with amusement to the 
surprise with which they encountered fruit for breakfast, mayonnaise 
on fruit salad, and the habit, which then struck so oddly, of having 
no washing apparatus in the bedrooms, but using the bathrooms. 

The year 1911 was a very full one for the N.C.W., as the National 
Health Insurance Bill was going through Parliament, and the 
Council as a whole, and the relevant Committees, were watching 
it in detail. Nothing could have been closer than their association 
with the progress of the Bill. The N.C.W. Committee actually 
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waited within the precincts of the House of Commons, for members 
wanted to have expert advice close at hand. Working women had 
been convened to the Committee, and there were representatives of 
all the women’s political associations—Labour, Liberal, and Con- 
setvative. During the sessions it was quite usual for a member to 
appear, ask for information or opinion, and go straight down to 
the House to speak on the point at issue. Vital improvements for 
women were made in this way. It was one of the most important 
of many Acts which have been influenced for the better through 
the knowledge and advice of the Council. 

In that year the N.C.W. also received the distinction of 
Queen Mary’s Patronage. The President, Lady Laura Ridding, had 
approached Her Majesty, who, ‘ fully recognizing the excellent work 
on which the National Union is engaged’, gave her consent. For 
five years this honour was continued, but by 1916 the Council’s 
programme involved the passing of resolutions upon contestable 
major movements like the fight for the Vote, total Prohibition and 
so forth, and Queen Mary felt obliged to withdraw from being 
Patron. With all her interest in everything concerning women, 
these subjects were so controversial that Her Majesty concluded— 
and said she did so very reluctantly—that the appearance of her 
name as Patron might be held to infringe her invariable rule of 
abstaining from any interference in public matters. This much- 
regretted loss was at any rate an indication of the position conquered 
by the Council. 

The Conference was held in Glasgow, and had the task of register- 
ing the deep regret felt at the death of Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald. 
For fourteen years she had given much of her time to work for the 
Council. In 1896 she was elected to the Executive and became first 
secretary of the Industrial Committee, of which she was later 
chairman, and from 1898 to 1910 she was secretary of the Legislation 
Committee. Her husband, in his Life of her, wrote that the subjects 
she advanced through the Committees of the Council were legion ; 
and he analysed the attraction the organization had for her: 


The Union was not a propagandist body in the ordinary sense of.the 
term. It was formed in order that women working in every field should 
be kept in touch with each other and that through its committees and 
branches the general interests of women might be guarded and promoted. 
Its work was delightfully varied; its members included all types of 
women busy with the affairs of the world, and were representative of all 
political parties, all philanthropic and public work, all women’s allegi- 
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ances. She was devoted to the Union—not only because she was devoted 
to some of its active members personally, but because the idea of people 
co-operating in the real work of life, who are divided by the phrases and 
» the labels and the different social status which separate men (and still 
more women), was one after her own heart. 


Mrs. MacDonald’s own definition of the N.U.W.W. was: ‘A 
union to learn facts and tolerance.’ 

In 1912 a crisis was reached in a matter which had been absorbing 
more and more attention for many years past. It was not a mere 
phrase which spoke of the struggle for the vote as ‘the Suffrage 
War’. Ina year or two the country was to learn only too well what 
war means; but no wat against another country can have the | 
concentrated bitterness of civil war, and civil war this was. It had 
all the tragic heroisms, the family dissensions, the unsullied sincerity 
on both sides, the fervour and the misery, of civil warfare; and 
the wounds it dealt were the deeper and the more lingering because 
the great majority of the casualties were not physical but of the 
mind and heart. Dr. Maude Royden deals with this in another 
chapter, and with the Extraordinary Meeting and vote of the N.C.W. 

There were some hard feelings, and resignations came in from 
societies and individual members alike ; but the feeling of the Union 
had been clearly determined, and it outlived without difficulty the 
animosity and even enmity shown in a few quarters. 

Indeed, activity and membership both increased in the two 
following years, during which Mrs. Creighton was again President. 
The branches were invited to follow up the passing of the County 
and Borough Councils (Qualification) Act by encouraging and 
supporting suitable women in the next elections. 


1914-1918 


THE first action of the Council on the outbreak of war was to cancel 
the arrangements for the autumn Conference, and to support the 
branches in devoting their energies to the multitudinous local 
requirements of the moment. 

Mts. Creighton took a comprehensive view of what various 
organizations were doing in war-work, and saw that a danger of 
wasteful and obstructive overlapping was threatening. She con- 
sulted with Mrs. Fawcett and Miss Lily Montagu, and they called 
a conference of leading women from all the societies which were 


working in the emergency. A Consultative Committee thereafter 
c 
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-met fortnightly, studying the relief-work that:was being done, and 
bringing co-ordination: wherever possible. ‘The Government found 


it-very useful as a channel through which an urgent call for work 


-could-be ‘quickly disseminated in all'the relevant quarters. 


A very few weeks after the outbreak of war the Union inaugurated 


/a movement for the training and enrolment of women to work 


among girls living near camps and recruiting stations. The Rescue 
and; Preventive Committee of the Union had reported conditions 


»which urgently called for such a force, and the Home Office and 


the Chief Commissioner of Police for the metropolitan area officially 


»authorized-it. A year later there were over two thousand Women 


Patrols, working in 108 localities ; they were in close touch with 
the Consultative Committee, which circulated all useful information 
and made helpful suggestions when difficulties arose. 

The munition factories produced that large crop of problems 
which recent experience has again made familiar to. workers ; the 
sectional committees made this work their own, and studied every 
angle of the many inter-related subjects. which were later grouped 
under the name of Welfare, now changed to Personnel Management. 

Under the stress of war, the value of women’s work began to be 
felt in quarters which had been aloof before; and women began to 
be given posts in Ministries with gratifying frequency. Among them, 
were Miss Meriel Talbot at the Board of Agriculture, Mrs. Tennant 
and Miss Violet Markham in the National Service Department, and 
Mrs. C-S,; Peel and Mrs. Pember Reeves under the Ministry of Food. 
The Council sent to the Government resolutions welcoming these 
appointments, and the Government responded by sending all 
departmental papers to the Union for circulation to the committees 
and the branches. The Ministry of Food asked for the co-operation 


_of the Union in the Food Economy Campaign, and the President, 


several Vice-Presidents, and the Secretary volunteered to hold 
meetings in different parts of the country, and speak at them. Mrs. 
Ogilvie Gordon, the President, travelled much during this time, 
speaking on matters of national.importance suchas food reform, 
health insurance, and maternity and child welfare. It was now that 
the Travelling Exhibitions came into their own. The original idea 
of these came from Lady Leslie.MacKenzie, C.B.E., who.saw the 
need of practical education, and enlisted the active interest of the 


Scottish Standing Committee, which organized the first travelling 
Exhibition in 1916. A skilled demonstrator accompanied. the 
exhibition, and the talks and lectures and demonstrations given had 
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aroused much interest and done much good. It was now proposed 
to organize two mote exhibitions for Scotland and three for England 
and Wales. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust was impressed by 
the record of the first exhibition, and. madea grant of £3,000 towards 
forming the new exhibitions. 

Many Maternity and Child Welfare Centres were already in 
existence, but not nearly enough; the purpose of the exhibitions 
was to stimulate the interest of local authorities and induce them to 
set up such centres. In this they were very successful, largely owing 
to the good work of Miss Elsie Zimmern. The branches co-operated 
by securing invitations for the exhibitions, and one of them was 
included in the Baby Week Exhibition in London in July 1917. A 
point which drew the special attention of Queen Mary) was the 
attention given to choice of food, and the analysis of food-values 
in relation to ages and to the family budget. 

The next year, 1918, saw the establishment of the National Women 
Citizens’ Association; the granting of the vote, though in a 
restricted measure ; and within the Union a very large acquisition 
of new branches, and the beginning of the regional groupings. On 
the debit side of the account, Miss Janes retired from the orgainzing 
secretaryship, and it was difficult to find a successor. 


Reconstruction 


In the years after the Armistice of 1918 the position of women in 
the community underwent considerable changes. The fact that some 
of them had been given the vote automatically altered their status 
to some degree; andin 1919, with the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act, came the woman J.P., a being who before the war had been 
looked upon as.a joke—and.a very bad one, too, to the numerous 
people. who still thought that a woman’s place could never be on 
anything so unlike a fireside chair as a bench. Four anda half years 
of untiring work in offices, in factories, on the land, in ministries, 
had had their effect. It was impossible to tell women that their work 
was valueless in peace-time, when it had proved its value in the 
war years. And if it was recognized as of value, it: was impossible to 
put obstacles in the way of their doing it. 

Arising from that, the question of Equal, Pay for Equal. Work 
began to be recognized as one of those claims which would continue 
to be made, no matter under what discouragement nor for how long 
without response, made and remade, till it was satisfied. The 
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presidential address was on The Need for Women in Parliament. ‘The 
anti-Suffrage arguments were of course being rehashed, old jokes 
were tobbed of their cerements, and reactionary circles gloomily 
prophesied that men would be ousted from Westminster by hordes of 
women-members. Certainly, neither pros nor antis foresaw that 
twenty-five years later there would be fourteen women M.P.s and 
no more. 

In the same key was a new organization, initiated by Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon and the Executive, and warmly supported by various 
societies and in particular by Labour groups, directed towards the 
appointment of women on the staff of the League of Nations, and 
in its committees. The new body bore the cumbrous but explicit 
title: Council for the Representation of Women in the League of 
Nations. 

In 1921, at a discussion postponed from the previous year, the 
House of Commons agreed that women should be admitted to the 
Civil Service at home on the same basis as men, and with the same 
remuneration. This was progress of a very decided kind. Indeed, 
it seemed dazzling at the time, except to those with very steady eyes, 
who could see not only what had been gained but how much 
remained that would have to be fought for. 

Lady Frances Balfour was the next President, and her two years 
of office remain in the minds of those who served with her. She 
was a woman of shrewd intellect, intolerant of everything shoddy, 
generously ready with tribute to good work. The qualities which 
earned her the LL.D. and D.Litt. were shown in her books, perhaps 
specially in her Memoir of Dr. Elsie Inglis. Her strong sense of 
humour irradiated a personality that might have been hard without 
it, and her incisive wit was ailied with kindness. Hers was a memor- 
able figure. She was slight, very dignified, and in later life wore a 
Marie Stuart cap. Legend has it that one day a London crowd 
collected round a horse which lay on the ground kicking violently 
in its tangled harness. Through the gaping assembly came Lady 
Frances, murmuring (not very softly) ‘ Fools !’, and calmly seated — 
herself upon the horse’s head, from which position she instructed 
the driver how to release the animal from the shafts of the cart. 

The early part of her presidency saw a fixed battlé between the 
Council and the Home Office, on the proposed disbanding of the 
Women Patrols, under the memorable ‘Geddes Axe’ Economy 
Report. The Council won; the Home Secretary retained only 
twenty patrols (as a nucleus upon which a new force could be 
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quickly built if necessary), but this was not disbanding. The battle 
continued and continues, as is recorded elsewhere in this book. 

A change came over the conferences in one|particular ; prominent 
public men came to address them. Women were now citizens, 
potential or actual, and their ‘ Parliament ’ was taken more seriously. 
Since then the conferences have had to report a series of brilliant 
and cogent addresses by men distinguished in public service of one 
sort ot another. The 1923 Conference, held at Brighton, and con- 
centrating on the problems of the younger generation, made history. 
It was addressed by the Viscountess Astor, M.P., and Mrs. Win- 
tringham, M.P., the first and second women to take their seats 
in Parliament. The occasion was also marked by an address from 
Lord Cecil on the League of Nations. 

In 1922 came the end of a long fight by the Rescue and Preventive 
Committee, a fight to have deleted from the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill a clause which enabled a man prosecuted for criminal 
assault to shelter behind the plea that ‘he had reasonable cause to 
believe ’ that a girl was over sixteen. This victory gave great satis- 
faction ; it might not get into the history books, but it was a stone, 
and a good one, in the great structure that is always building and 
never finished. 

Mrs. George Morgan, who became President in 1924, was once 
described as a woman who was on more committees than any other 
woman in London. But she was not in the least like Mrs. Jellaby, 
and was indeed one of the busy people who can always find time 
to do something more. She made a lasting impression with her 
speech from the pulpit at the first Conference of her two-year term 
of office. 

In 1924 the Irish groups formed a National Council of Women 
of Ireland. For some time they had been acting independently, and 
from this year onwards the name of Ireland was omitted from the 
title of the National Council of Great Britain. 

In the following year, a strong British delegation, led by the 
President, took part in the I.C.W. Conference at Washington. 
Special attention was given to the Pensions Bill for widows, orphans 
and the aged, on which the Council had been working for some time, 
and had sent forward a resolution. 

The newest art, that of the cinema, had been moving with more 
than seven-league boots, and the Cinema Committee found itself 
constantly busy. The importance of this form of entertainment was 
illustrated by the fact that at the 1928 Conference one of the papers 
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was on The Influence of the Cinema, and was delivered by the Hon. 
Anthony Asquith. 

This yeat saw the death of Miss Janes, at the age of eighty-two. 
Her name lives, ina very definite way. She had beenidentified with 
the fight to give women a fair deal since the planting of the seed 
from which had sprung a great and powerful national organization; 
she had never flagged, no crisis could make her despair; and to 
come anywhere near her was to be invigorated for the struggle. 

In 1929 London received the visit of the International Council 
for its interim meetings prior to the Quinquennial Session arranged 
for the following year in Vienna. The N.C.W. produced a brilliant 
entertainment, in the form of a Pageant of the Progress of Women; 
and there was a series of receptions by the Government and among 
the embassies. 

A notable event of 1930 was the coming into operation of ‘the 
Local Government Acts passed the previous year. These abolished: 
Boards of Guardians and handed their work to County Councils and 
County Borough Councils, thus releasing from Poor Law work 
over two thousand women Guardians. The large majority of them - 
took up other forms of public service. To work for the community 
has a special attractiveness ; very few who have experienced this 
voluntary service are content without it. The intimate happiness it 
gives is well repaid; the story of women’s contribution to the 
history of the last half-century offers a preponderance of examples 
of women retiring at an advanced age, or dying in harness, after 
decades of work and over-work. And there is an irrefutable body 
of evidence that such women retain a zest in life, a keenness of 
intellect, and an appreciation of events, which keep them mentally 
—and sometimes physically—younger than their years, perhaps by 
decades. This is true, of course, of the mass of workers as against 
the mass of the idle; but public service seems to have a special 
power in this direction. Altruism—good, practical, unsentimental 
altruism—is an admirable elixir. 

The power of women to work has had a very definite effect upon 
the community, socially as well as economically. Where is the once- 
accepted figure of fun, the Old Maid, the Maiden Aunt, the Spiteful 
Spinster ? There may be enough of her to prove the rule, but she 
has vanished as a national character. There are plenty of unmarried 
middle-aged and elderly women, but they no longer serve to split the’ 
eats of the groundlings. The troubles of ‘ the superfluous woman”, 
as she was once called, have been largely met by using her energies, 
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and giving her that feeling of being wanted which is the basi need 
of the average woman. 

In 1930 Amy Johnson made her solo flight ‘to Australia. Air- 
mindedness was growing, and such feats as hers command all the 
more admiration because it was still thought remarkable that women: 
should accomplish them. After all, it was only about twenty years 
since they were wearing things called hobble skirts, in which they 
could hardly step from the pavement into an omnibus: At the 
Conference in Portsmouth due recognition was given to the Austra- 
lian flight, and quotation was made of Lord Thompson’s words ‘of 
official welcome to her—words rendered poignant by the fact that 
in the interval he had lost his life in a flying disaster. ‘ Fired with 
that spirit of adventure which has contributed more than any other 
single factor to the development of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, you set out alone: You realized all the risks you ran; 
nevertheless, you started.’ 

This yeat the Conference devoteditself to Empirethemes.. During 
the first three decades of the century, the Dominions. had ‘reached 
adult stature. When Joseph’ Chamberlain was Colonial Secretary 
‘ the Colonies’ were regarded with snobbish superiority or else with’ 
indifference. Represented by‘a‘less remarkable-looking man, there: 
might have been more of the indifference; but his vulpine nose, his 
orchid button-hole, and his single eyeglass made him the dream of 
the cartoonist, and in consequence his movements.and. utterances 
wete sute of record on every possible occasion, however slight. 
His colonial policy was a household word in English homes. And, 
before John Bull had ceased smiling: or raging, according to: his 
opinions, the Empire, a family of enormous, robust’ sons, was 
rallying round the home sing in four unforgettable years’ of 
struggle. 

In 1931 the Conference was held in Aberdeen, and has left lasting 
memories of the pleasurable surroundings, the warm hospitality, 
and the beautiful trip: to Balmoral. Castle. The time had’ been 
altered from October to: June, and the north of Scotland. at that 
season lays a hold on all hearts.: The Scottish branches have always 
been very active and co-operative, and their many representatives 
saw to it that the visiting delegates should feel at home. Lady 
Aberdeen’s welcome to her home-city was characteristically hearty, 
and the Conference did its: work in a_ particularly: favourable 
atmosphere. 

These gatherings in different parts of the Kingdom do'a great deal. 
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mote work than is listed on their agenda. Tupper, who is called trite 
because he spoke so much truth, said: “That timeis not lost which 
is spent in cementing affection.” Friendship and understanding, 
and the affection which arises from them, are fostered in an intensive 
manner by the meeting together of people with a common purpose 
of good, a common will to work for it, and a consequent common 
interest in each other; and when the meetings take place in an 
ambience of good-fellowship, of hospitality as happily accepted as 
it is warmly offered, it is impossible to assess how many nascent 
or actual misunderstandings are swept away, how many. prejudices 
atisine from lack of experience perish unspoken, and how many 
stones of knowledge and liking are fitted together into a lasting 
mosaic. 

The conferences of the N.C.W. have another force. They are 
always held where there is a resident welcoming force, a part of 
themselves that is on its home-ground ; and in gatherings of women 
there is always the domestic interest. Men visiting other men in 
their homes gather honey; but not so much as women visiting 
other women. A woman’s home is part of her vesture; it is also 
part of her local background ; in both capacities the visitor finds it 
fruitful of interest in a hundred unexpected ways. Foreign travel 
and domestic visiting are alike living educational forces. 

The list of towns and cities which have been the seats of N.C.W. 
conferences, since the first in Nottingham, has covered the whole 
map of the country. From Aberdeen it moved to Norwich, and 
thence to Torquay, where in 1934 the outstanding theme was the 
Status of Women, and the national and international appeals to 
governments and the League of Nations to secure equal standing 
for women as for men in all civil, political, and economic relations. 

In 1935 occurred the death of Lady Trustram Eve, only four 
months after the end of her two years of office as President of the 
Council, Hers had been a life packed with useful work, and dis- 
tinguished by the skill with which she combined public and private 
interests. Neither group ever suffered from the other, and yet to 
each she seemed to give whole-time attention. Dame Maria Ogilvie 
Gordon said of her: ‘In her home life as in her public service, 
Lady Eve symbolized the combined aims and duties of womanhood 
and citizenship in fullest measure, and in harmony with the ideals 
of the International and National Councils of Women.’ 

Miss Notah Green in that year completed thirty years of service 
with the National Council, as General Secretary, then Organizing 
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Secretary, and retired from this post, though not from active parti- 
cipation in the work of the Council. She had begun the work 
knowing little of the Council, but had immediately been in close 
contact with Miss Janes, and had eagerly identified herself with the 
work and ideals of the organization. 

The work of General Secretary to the N.C.W. can be guaranteed 
not to afflict the holder of the post with the miseries of boredom 
ot monotony. It is various (and onerous) in the highest degree ; 
responsible ; intricate; and delicate. In a tribute to Miss Green, 
Dame Maria Gordon listed some of the duties of the post : to carry 
out the actual secretarial work for the Council and the Executive ; 
to keep in touch with the work of the Sectional Committees ; to 
deal with the correspondence from officers and members of the 
branches ; to supply or act as a speaker when wanted, instruct new 
secretaries, and generally act as faity godmother to about eighty 
centres ; to be acquainted with the work and problems of over a 
hundred affiliated societies ; to master the vitally important inter- 
national side of the work, and envisage the mutual relationships of 
the National Council with all the other National Councils and the 
International Council; and to be ever ready with cheerful and tire- 
less welcome for the stream of inquirers from the branches, from 
the foreign councils, from outside sources, in need of information or 
encouragement—these ate only some of the duties of the post. 
Miss Green carried them out with an unswerving enthusiasm and 
a loyalty to the Council’s aims which earned her as much affection 
as admiration. She had served during fourteen presidencies ; she 
had watched the Council through crises and depressions, and 
rejoiced with it in notable achievements ; and her tenure of office 
during a span of thirty years was a remarkable achievement. 

Two events of 1936 were the visit of a delegation to the Inter- 
national Council meeting in Jugoslavia—new ground, as the 1.C.W. 
had not visited Eastern Europe before ; and the journey of a smaller 
delegation to the Empire Exhibition in South Africa, where the 
National Council of Women of South Africa held a week of special 
events. 

Coronation Year, 1937, had some special features. The chief of 
these was a One-Day Conference, at which the set subject was the 
Status of Women, and in the afternoon visitors from councils over- 
seas were welcomed, and gave short talks on the position of women 
in their own countries. 

The inseparable relationship of the National Council with the 
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International Council was illustrated by the fact that the evening ot 
this day was devoted. toa dinner given by: N.C.W. in honour of 
Lady Aberdeen’s eightieth birthday (she had presided at the after- 
noon session) and her presidency of twenty-six years over the Inter- 
national Council. The new President, Madame la Baronne Pol-Boél, 
made a special visit to London for this Conference and dinner. 

That was the last year in ‘which the world was ‘normal. In 1938 
gathering clouds led up to the watery sunburst of Munich, and 1939, 
even at the time, was but ‘a pause of suspense before the storm. 
But 1937 was normal, at any rate on the surface, and had the extra 
gaiety of Coronation festivities, considerably damped by the cold 
and churlish weather. There-were many overseas visitors, many of 
whom received hospitality from ‘the branches. 

Thoroughly alive to the new: problems which were thronging 
upon them,’ the National Council, throughout all its parts, devoted 
much time to their consideration. Every branch was preparing for 
the crisis, every committee examining its special subjects in the light 
of the: oncoming calamity. Instances of this foresight were’ the 
resolutions in'1938 on the international situation, in particular the 
subject of refugee and stateless persons, and the van Zeeland Report. 

Consequently, when*‘ Action! Stations? sounded on that sunny 
Sunday morning in September’1939;/a ‘vast’ machine was in'existence 
which was to prove'to women throughout the country the-vehicle 
of a tremendous contribution to the national war-effort. 


It is typical of the:wide' scope: of the: Council that its presidents 
have represented a remarkable ‘diversity of interests. Aftet’ Mrs. 
Morgan came the Hon. Mrs. Franklin, in°-1925+7, who has always 
identified herself most closely with the educational side of the 
Council’s work; as well as with its international aspect. Another 
of her interests is the Parents’ National Educational Union, one of 
the affiliated societies. ‘The hospitality she extended to the Council 
is still happily remembered. 

Lady Emmott, living as she did in an industrial town in Lanca- 
shore, felt, after attending a conference in Manchester almost fifty 
yeats ago, that the N.C.W. would be ‘a boon to women in the 
provinces ; and, joining it, she was the very wise chairman of the 
Parliamentary Sectional Committee for twenty-five years. It is 
now not unusual for women to read lessons in church, but Lady 
Emmott was the first to do so in a cathedral (Manchester). 

The chief interest of Mrs. Keynes, J.P., who followed Lady 
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Emmott, was in promoting the part taken by women in municipal 
and County Council work. Her clear-thinking mind and love of 
accuracy were most valuable in the work of the Public Service 
Committee, over which she presided for many years. It was Mrs. 
Keynes who wrote the N.C.W. leaflet urging the admission of 
women to the Diplomatic Service. 

One of the most vital personalities in the Council, the Dowager 
Lady Nunburnholme, has taken an outstanding part in the develop- 
ment of the N.C.W. She has held every office in the Council, from 
Chairman of Committees to President, which office she filled in 
1934+5. Her colourful and exhilarating reports and speeches have 
made her a popular figure in Executive and Branch meetings. The 
Constitution as-it stands to-day owes much’ to her inspiration. 

Mts. Hartree was President for the two following years, when 
many overseas members-were in London for the Coronation. Here 
was another outstanding personality; with again»a very different 
contribution to make: to the:Council.. The. nature of her public 
setvice has been exceptionally diverse: Formerly Mayor’ of Cam= 
bridge, the first woman to hold that: office, after years of work as a 
Town Councillor, her experience has ‘also included that of Police 
Court Visitor and Voluntary Probationer Officer, and she has held 
office in’ Women’s Institutes, the Red Cross, Girl Guides, and the 
Open Door Council. The N.C.W. owes much to her sound know- 
ledge of questions regarding the status of women and of nationality, 
and to her wise leadership of the Industrial and Insurance Com- 
mittee. 

The Lady Ruth Balfour of Balbirnie, M.B., B.Sc., M.R:CS., 
L.R.C.P., came to the Presidency with a tradition, through her aunt, 
Lady Frances Balfour, an earlier President. It was appropriate that, 
in the year when the International Council was to hold its Jubilee 
Conference in Edinburgh, when there would beso many foreign 
delegates to welcome, the President of the National Council should 
bea Scotswoman, representative of centuries of Scottish history and 
Scottish hospitality. Her specific knowledge as a doctor, and her 
deep knowledge of child welfare, formed a valuable contribution 
to N.C.W. policy. Lady Ruth was also a member of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the incidence of abortion, 
a question studied by the N.C.W., for whose members she sum- 
marized the Report of the Committee. 

Mrs. A. F. W. Johnson was President when the second World 
War broke out; up to this time it was the parliamentary work of 
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the Council in which her influence had been most strongly apparent, 
in her office as Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, and as Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee, over which she presided for several 
yeats. 

The Hon. Mrs. Home Peel, J.P., was already a popular figure in 
the Council when she became President in 1941, as the daughter of 
Lady Emmott, and having held office in various capacities, amongst 
them the Chairmanship of the Women Police Committee. Her 
knowledge of social questions had been gained by voluntary work 
for various causes, and her interest in music and literature was of 
value in helping to redress the balance of an organization perhaps 
insufficiently concerned with the arts. 

Mts. Patrick Ness, President in the Jubilee year, joined the: N.C.W. 
because of her interest in the British Colonies Committee. ‘She? has 
travelled widely in foreign countries and the Empire, lected on 
her expeditions before well-known geographical societies and writ- 
ten on her journeys in Africa and Asia. She served for seven years 
on the Council of the Royal Geographical Society from 1930, before 
which centenary yeat women had not been invited to do so, and 
since 1938 has been a member of the Council of the Royal African 
Society. The inception of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
was due to’ Mrs. Ness, who was its: Chairman” throughout its 
existence. _ ? if 7 


Wearing the proud cap of the pioneer, the National Council is 
one of a company which has a right to that distinction, as there 
are certain organizations now working with the N.C.W. which were 
doing so at its inception. ‘These include the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Mothers’ 
Union, the Association of Head-Mistresses, the College of Midwives 
(then the Midwives’ Institute), the Women’s Union of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, the Parents’ National Educational 
Union, the Women’s Liberal Federation, and the National Sg 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

To-day’s list of affiliated societies bears witness to two of the 
rarest achievements of the National Council—its independence and 
its catholicity. All shades of political belief are represented, but it 
remains non-patty. Beginning in a strongly Church of England 
atmosphere, it embraces many cults and remains non-sectarian. It 
was not even shaken by the suffrage cleavage in its ranks. In highly 
controversial matters involving religious belief, its opinions and its 
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decisions are respected by all the combatants. It is in this deter- 
mination to cover the whole ground, and to cover it thoroughly, 
coolly, and by acquiring knowledge and applying it without pre- 
judice, that the Council’s history is a history of growth. 


CHAPTER V 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE COUNCIL 


OWEVER intricate a great machine may become as it grows 

older, wider, and sturdier, it should remain basically simple, 
with the elementary simplicity of energy directed always towards 
one end. The National Council of Women is a nation-wide machine, 
with as many nuts and bolts as any other, all needing to be kept in 
perfect working order; but it has this essential inner simplicity. 

It would be just to compare the London Executive headquarters 
to its heart, the branches to its arteries, and the committees to its 
vertebrae. It still works through the media laid down for it in 1895 ; 
these were sufficiently flexible to be adapted to all the changes and 
expansions which have occurred in the conditions of life during the 
most crowded half-century of history. 

The Executive, the committees, the branches, and the affiliated 
societies, weave and interweave among themselves, producing what- 
ever pattern circumstances may require; but this fabric is never 
taken from the loom ; it is always in process of manufacture. 

There are now 86 branches, over 20 committees, 6 regional 
committees, and the Scottish Standing Committee, and 132 affiliated 
societies. 

Apart from the branches and committees, the principal channels 
of activity are through the conferences and Council meetings, and 
the resolutions passed there and at committee meetings ; through the 
monthly organ; and through pamphlets, leaflets, and reports, the 
publication of which keeps the various parts of the structure 
informed as to what is going on in the rest of the organization, and 
of all events and movements in the outside world which are relevant 
to their work. 

The monthly organ, Women in Council, gives all factual information 
as to committee fixtures, etc., as well as articles on special angles 
of the subjects of the day, written by experts. The journal began as 
a quarterly Occasional Paper in January 1896, only three months after 
the formation of the National Union of Women Workers. The first 
eight Occasional Papers dealt with Out Relief, District Visitors 
(Sanitation), District Visitors (Legal Difficulties of the Poor), Chil- 
dren’s Country Holidays, Girls’ Clubs, The Administration of 
Charitable Relief, Approved Methods of Thrift, and Hints on the 
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Management of Committee-Work. -After some years this publication 
was modified in scope, and became The NV.C.W. News, and in 1931 
it was given its present title. It has changed its form once or twice, 
notably during the war years, of course, and is for the: moment a 
combination of a news-letter| and a review. 

Leaflets. on developments in),social conditions are frequently 
issued, and the distribution of these to the branches is an important 
function of the headquarters.staff. Information is constantly. going 
out to the nation-wide network, and constantly flowing» back from 
the branches. 

When a! Bill which concerns women in any way.is laid before 
Parliament, it is of course closely considered ; and if there are 
points on which it is thought urgent that the Bill should be amended, 
the branches ate asked to.approach their Members of> Parliament 
before the Second Reading and enlist their aid in having the neces- 
saty changes made. 'This procedure has on occasion had: excellent 
effect. 

Effectual lobbying and deputation work is also carried on by. the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The resolutions proposed.at the conferences. are selected by. postal 
ballot, and those which are passed, by the: Representative: Council 
decide the policy of the Council. 

The Representative Council;meets once a year.in conference. 
The Executive'and the Finance Committees meet ten times:a year ; 
the Sectional Committees: generally four times, a year. ‘The. rules 
governing membership of the committees are so framed that inter- 
committee attendanceis possible wherever.a subject interests more 
than one ; and joint meetings, of committees.are-very usual. Just 
as the main. work of the Council is co-ordination; and the provision 
of the widest possible platform on; which the metits,or demerits of 
a cause may be decided, so+in; its internal structure there is no 
obstructive rigidity. It. draws. its expert knowledge: from the 
committees and \its local, knowledge from the branches ;. but hard- 
and-fast lines of demarcation, more particularly the kind that are 
marked out with red tape, have never been,a part of its plan. 


The Branches 
To write a history of the»branches, as:a:part of the story: of the 
Council, would: be about: as feasible: as to write a history of each 
constituency when chronicling :the»story of Parliament. It-would 
be the same story, with differences, more than eighty times over ; 
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and a story sufficiently fascinating, perhaps, to bear almost that 
amount of repetition. But it would undoubtedly be lengthy ; it 
would inevitably have invidious omissions ; and it would be impos- 
sible to follow the branches through their growing pains, their 
achievements, now and then their failures, their moments of sickness, 
their restoration to health, and their reaction to a long series of calls 
upon their energy and skill, without obscuring in the wood the 
outline of that spreading oak, the Council itself. 

The branches are the arteries which carry the life-stream of the 
Council through the whole of its expanse; but the analogy is not 
complete, because they are also the body corporate of the organiza- 
tion. Each has a definite life of its own, but each shares in the central 
pulse that animates the whole. Their relationship to each other and 
to the central organization is very much that of the Dominions in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Each is free to form itself 
according to its local needs and wishes ; but the branches are a stage 
ahead of the Dominions, for each is represented in the home Parlia- 
ment. In fact, no one analogy will cover the ground, because when 
a principle of elasticity runs through a whole congeries, uniting it 
while yet giving scope for all its individual essences to function in 
freedom, there is naturally no one metaphor that will describe it. 

‘Branches formulate their own rules, but must be prepared to 
assist the work and objects of the N.C.W. as local circumstances 
enable them to do so.’ That is the operative Rule No. 2 of their 
powers and duties. They carry out the work of the Council in their 
own localities. They are formed of individual subscribing members 
and of representatives of local societies and organizations whose 
wotk is in harmony with that of the N.C.W. Each branch elects its 
President, Secretary, and other officers. Every branch of more 
than 100 members may elect not only a representative to the 
Executive Council, but a proxy to take her place if necessary. (It is 
strange that this allowance for human incertitudes and difficulties 
should be so seldom made, save in the world of the stage.) 

Their independent status is further safeguarded by the rule that 
they are not considered responsible for the Council’s opinion as 
expressed in a resolution, until they have themselves affirmed the 
resolution at a branch meeting. On the other hand, they are not 
permitted to approach a Government Department without the 
consent of the Executive Committee. (The Scottish Standing Com- 
mittee has, however, special powers in regard to Scottish affairs, and 
deals direct with the Scottish Office.) 
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They are kept in touch with the Executive by the shuttle-service 
of information that never ceases between headquarters and them- 
selves ; and by frequent visits from the President, or the General 
Secretary, or experts from the Committees. 

Many of them have formed special committees of their own, and 
some have started separate bodies, such as Housing Trusts, Girls’ 
Clubs, Homes and Hostels for the Old, Evening Centres for Youth, 
and so on, according to local needs. Initiation of helpful work 
comes well within the national pattern, which has as much of the 
practical as of the academic in it. Active branches serve the main 
Council’s work, but put forward individual expression of them- 
selves. In this Jubilee year, for instance, by way of celebration one 
branch has organized a one-day conference on housing, another is 
inaugurating special membership cards, and a third has compiled 
a cookery book. The branches, in fact, live up to the difficult motto 
of * Variety in Uniformity ’. 


The Affiliated Societies 


THE relation of the Affiliated Societies to the Council is a pleasant 
one. The affiliation of so many bodies of such diversified interests 
avouches the value of the opportunities for co-operation offered by 
the N.C.W. While sharing this platform for the expression of a 
great body of opinion in matters of common interest, they are free 
to dissociate themselves from any particular policy. 

The specialized knowledge which makes the Sectional Com- 
mittees so valuable is provided in the main by the representatives 
of the societies. 

Rach society shares in the election of officers of the N.C.W., has 
the right to submit a resolution for the Conference, and may vote 
in the final choice for the agenda. Delegates are appointed to the 
conferences, and the Executive Committee includes a certain pro- 
portion of societies’ representatives. 

The influence of the societies on the whole organization is thus 
of the greatest importance. 


The structure of the National Council is, therefore, complex in 
detail but simple in outline, and admirably suited to the work it 
does. That work it does in complete independence, relying on its 
own financial resources, and receiving no grant from Government 


or other sources. This financial independence is of vital importance, 
D 
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particularly under modern conditions, when State penetration or 
absorption of voluntary movements are not unknown. 

There is a visible body of achievement in many directions. 
Apart from the independent organizations which have arisen 
from N.C.W. committees, the Council has shared responsibility 
for the compulsory co-option of women to County Education 
Committees ; for the official registration of Registry Offices by the 
London County Council; for many ameliorations of the National 
Health Insurance Act; for the inclusion of more women on the 
Ministry of Health’s Rural Housing Sub-Committee; and the 
N.C.W. recommendation that British children should not be taken 
out of the country for adoption without a magistrate’s licence was 
later incorporated in the National Children Adoption Act. These 
are a few typical examples of work brought to a successful 
conclusion wholly or partly by N.C.W. influence. 

A very important category concerns direct relations with the 
Government, when deputations are received, to give the views of 
the Council ; when evidence before a Royal Commission is accepted, 
sometimes requested ; or when a Memorandum is prepared, such 
as those of 1944 on Population and Equal Pay in 1945. 

There is also an enormous body of work which it is difficult to 
assess, because it is educative. Just as a doctor who cures a case of 
typhoid can be more sure of recognition than the scientist who 
prevents an epidemic, so, much of the work of safeguarding the 
ever more complex and ever more important interests of women 
suffers from the fact that, the better it is done, the less it will show. 
Most women have reflected often enough that all the labour involved 
in keeping a house clean, bright, and inviting, is practically invisible. 
It only begins to show when it is neglected. However, the state 
of the house is its own rewatd, and those who understand are 
grateful for it. 


CHAPTER VI 


/ 


THE COMMITTEES 


HE National Council of Women has often been called ‘ The 

Women’s Parliament’; and its work of promoting the social, 
civil, and moral welfare of the community is largely carried on by 
means of its sectional and special committees. Special committees 
ate appointed as needed ; the sectional bodies are approved annually 
by the Executive, and furnish it with expert reports on the various 
questions arising for consideration. The branches cover the ground 
geographically ; the committees cover the whole subject-matter of 
the Council’s activities. : 

Through these committees, the Council is able to secure the views 
of experts representing the societies dealing with that subject-matter, 
and the opinion of town and country is available through the 
branches (which have their own committees on which to draw). 
Every aspect of any question thus receives thorough attention, and 
the recommendations made by a committee represent the view, not 
of any particular class or section of the community, but of women 
in general. It is recognized that societies may differ on important 
points; but the N.C.W. focuses attention on the points where they 
are in agreement. The Government and Members of Parliament 
therefore know, when approached by the N.C.W., that it stands for 
the common point of view of thinking women of all shades of 
opinion. 

There are nearly twenty committees at present, with an average 
membership of 100-150. The figures vary, according to the work 
in hand, the number of societies to be consulted, and so forth. Thus, 
in 1927, the Public Service Committee had a membership of 534, 
of which 300 were women magistrates; at that time there were 
quite a number of Juvenile Courts in which no women were yet 
sitting, and the Committee was devoting much attention to this 
question. The usual membership of this, the largest, Sectional 
Committee, is between 200 and 300. 

The work of the committees constitutes a microcosm in which can 
be studied in action every component part of the society and life 
of to-day. Only brief glimpses of that work can be given here, but 
they suffice to show how much there is to do, and how unremittingly 


women are striving to do it. 
41 
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Arts and Letters 


‘To stimulate popular interest in artistic and literary work, and to encourage 
the holding of exhibitions for the display of local talent ; and, further, to endeavour 
to promote international co-operation and goodwill by the occasional interchange 
of exhibits between our own and other countries.’ 


Just before the second World War began, the N.C.W. of the 
United States organized an international art exhibition in the River- 
side Museum, New York. In connection with it, a questionnaire 
was issued, asking for details of distinguished British women 
authors. The answer sent by the N.C.W. Arts and Letters Com- 
mittee registered the impossibility of grading satisfactorily the work 
under analysis; an alphabetical list of writers was sent, with the 
note: ‘Not arranged in any order except that Virginia Woolf is 
considered by the Committee to be the most outstanding.’ It was 
not found possible to send pictures across the Atlantic ; and bythe 
time the exhibition opened, in September 1939, attention on this 
side of the ocean had been violently diverted. 

Earlier in that year, at the instigation of Mrs. St. Loe ‘Strachey, 
chairman of the Committee, Miss De C. Lewthwaite Dewar had 
made an interesting collection of reproductions, photographic or 
coloured, of the work of contemporary women painters and sculp- 
tors. The intention was to keep these in portfolios at the London 
headquarters to show to foreign visitors, or to send to continental 
exhibitions of women’s work. The war changed all that, and the 
collection, made in Glasgow, was kept there in safety, till it was 
exhibited in the gallery of the oldest women artists’ club’in Great 
Britain, the Society of Lady Artists, in 1945. 

The collection consists of 164 reproductions of the work of 95 
artists, mounted on brown paper sheets, 20 in. by 15 in., each carry- 
ing a short notice of the life and work of the artist who created the 
work illustrated. The collection is still in Glasgow. 

A particularly interesting activity of the Committee took place 
in the very middle of the war, when a poetry reading was organized 
in London. This was an experiment: firstly, because it was a new 
thing for a sectional committee to sponsor a public meeting ; and 
secondly, because it was among the earliest recognitions that there 
was growing up all over Britain a definite demand for the reading 
of poetry in public. There was a renaissance of poetry in the wat 
of 1914-15 ; the same thing has happened in the recent conflict, 
with the addition that the radio-set has given the public an aural 
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education, and the habit of listening. Ten men and four women 
read from their poems: T. S. Eliot, Osbert and Edith Sitwell, 
Clifford Bax, C. Day Lewis, Dorothy Wellesley, Louis MacNeice, 
Edmund Blunden, Stephen Spender, William Empson, Anne Ridler, 
and Kathleen Raine. Two Chinese poets completed the list, in 
recognition of the fact that it had been decided to divide the profits 
between the N.C.W. and the United Aid to China Fund. The 
Chinese poets were I. O. Hsiung (author of Lady Precious Stream) 
and Dr. George Yeh. Lady Cripps was patroness, Mrs. Wellington 
Koo tepresented the Ambassador, and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
was in the chair. 

This interesting experiment was a success. Records were taken 
for broadcasting, and included in a programme to Chungking ; the 
house was more than sold out; when all expenses were paid the 
beneficiary organizations received {90 each. Mrs. Dudley Short, 
who had organized this performance, proved that there is in fact a 
demand on the part of the general public for the reading aloud of 
contemporary poetry ; and much discussion was aroused in regard 
to delivery and interpretation of the written word. 


The Cinema 


‘ To examine the general conditions of film production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion, with a view to maintaining a high standard in British made and British 
shown films.’ 


THE cinema, as a general public recreation, has a past of little more 
than thirty years; yet it has become ‘the most popular entertain- 
ment the world has ever seen’. As an instrument for the diffusion 
of knowledge it is still in its infancy ; as a source of the pleasure 
known, in a word younger than itself, as ‘ escapism ’, it has acquired 
an almost terrifying domination over the public mind, especially the 
juvenile and adolescent mind (and many thousands of adults remain 
mentally adolescent all their lives). No book, no theatre, can give 
such an immediate and effortless outlet to starved imaginations and 
imperfectly educated intelligences as is offered by the screen. The 
appeal, in the vast majority of cases, is to the emotions ; in that fact 
lie at once the power and the danger. 

The Cinema Committee’s terms of reference given above are 
couched in conservative terms. Beneath this statement lies a field of 
activity which covers not only physical conditions in cinemas, and 
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co-opetation in successive movements to promote, or modify, 
censorship of films, but a surprisingly varied ground. 

In recent years efforts have been made to get information on the 
work of existing agencies in educational cinema work. In addition 
to co-operation through committee representation with outside 
bodies, the Cinema Committee recognizes that any specialized theme 
can only be satisfactorily treated when related to the work done by 
other departments of the N.C.W. ; for instance, committees dealing 
with Education, Moral Welfare, Public Health, Humane Treatment 
of Animals, and Post-war Reconstruction. 

The Committee is also in touch with the Ministry of Information, 
the British Film Institute, Religious Film Society, Workers’ Film 
Association, Soviet Film Agency; with producers and directors ; 
and during the past year has sent deputations to the Kinematograph 
Renters’ Society and to the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association 
to discuss with their representatives programme-building, more 
shorts and better types of films, and indeed generally the raising of 
public taste. 

Resolutions have been sent to the Ministry of Information, the 
Ministry of Health and the Home Office concerning matters about 
which branches have written critically, e.g. the infringement of the 
laws concerning the admission of young people to ‘ A’ films, the 
exhibition of films on V.D., etc. Appreciation has been expressed 
to the Ministry of Information, and the Ministry has been urged to 
see that these films are more widely advertised and shown in alli 
cinemas, even in the second-rate type. In 1941, in connection with 
the resolution on Religious Education carried by the N.C.W. 
Conference, the Cinema Committee proposed a rider which was 
passed, to the effect that in all schemes for the development of 
religious education the value and possibility of the film should be 
borne in mind. 

Other educational subjects discussed have included the sub- 
standard film, the problem of supply of ordinary educational films, 
health education, sex education through the medium of the film, and 
the film in teaching. 

In addition, the question of the influence of the cinema on the 
child and the adolescent has been given much attention, and the 
important question of visual education in the future is under 
consideration, with an eye to unpredictable post-war developments 
in colour, sound, and the fascinating possibilities of television. 
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Education 


“Io consider all educational problems and provide an opportunity for their 
discussion from all points of view, with the object of promoting educational 
reforms.’ 


Ir was natural that the formation of an Education Committee 
should be proposed at the first Conference in 1895, since education 
forms an integral part of the Council’s interests; before long it 
began to play its full part in the complex:programme. Thus in 1903 
it was concerned with the registration and training of teachers ; 
three years later with the teaching of children to play—that newly- 
discoveted necessity of which the paradoxical title constitutes such 
an indictment of modern conditions. 

In 1909 the committee urged the teaching of science with parti- 
cular regard to domestic subjects. The provision of Day Nutseties, 
now so much under discussion, was being considered even before 
the last war; and during the war-years there were of course the 
inevitable problems to be met—the lack of school accommodation 
owing to requisition, the shortage of teachers, and the increasing 
employment of children. The committee was also active in further- 
ing the establishment of nursery schools for the two to fives, uni- 
versal education to the ‘age of fourteen without exemption, com- 
pulsory continuation to the age of sixteen, and reduction in the size 
of classes. 

It is interesting to find the educational work of the period pre- 
ceding and following the first World War resembling very closely 
that of to-day. Allowing for the subsequent growth of public 
education and interest, the statement of its views prepared by the 
committee before the Fisher Act of 1918 is remarkably similar to 
the longer memorandum prepared prior to the Education Act of 1944. 

When Miss M. G. Cowan, O.B.E., first took the chair in 1939, 
the evacuation of school-children had been carried out, and women 
evetywhere were anxious about the disturbing aspects of child-life 
in Britain which the searchlight of publicity had revealed. The 
Education Committee realized that many new problems would arise. 
Information poured in from the branches and affiliated societies, and 
every aspect of the situation was considered. Some special points 
which then became apparent in the Council’s discussions were at a 
later date the subject of an interview at the Ministry of Education. 

The years 1940 and 1941 were notable for the Education Com- 
mittee’s steady broadening of outlook, and for several notable 
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discussions on general educational subjects, such as the dilemmas 
of education, education for democracy, new slants on education. 
On 30 April 1941, a unique conference was held in Edinburgh 
under the auspices of the Committee, when representatives of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches met on the same platform, 
probably for the first time since the days of the Reformation, 
to discuss Religion in Public Education : the Dynamic Force for the 
Future. ‘This was followed by more discussion at later meetings 
in London. Inthe autumn of 1941 the compilation of a memorandum 
on Educational Reconstruction which should form the basis of the 
committee’s policy was begun, and was catried on by four sub- 
committees reporting to the Education Committee at its statutory 
meetings. 

Because of this extensive study of the whole field of English 
public education, the Education Committee was in a position to 
present amendments to the Education Bill through deputations to 
the various political parties in the House of Commons. The 
committee as a whole welcomed the Bill as placing English education 
on a new and more democratic basis, with the possibility of full and 
adequate opportunity for every child, and in particular as assuring 
to all children religious teaching according to the wishes of the 
parents concerned. The committee had given special consideration 
to the need for religion in national education. Since 1943 special 
sub-committees have studied the Norwood Report on the Secondary 
School Curriculum, the Macnair Report on Teachers and Youth 
Leaders, the Advisory Council Report on Youth Service after the 
War, and the Fleming Report on the Public Schools. 

As the Education Committee is composed both of professional 
members who are experts in their particular subject and technique, 
and members of the general public who are deeply interested in 
education as perhaps the most dynamic factor in the social sphere, 
it has a two-fold aim. In the first place it discusses current educational 
problems in their national and local bearings, and in the second place 
it provides discussions and addresses for the education of its own 
members, and through them the branches and affiliated societies 
throughout the country. All Ministry of Education circulars are 
studied with special regard to their local and national bearing, and 
the study is proving particularly helpful to those members who are 
also members of their County Education Committees and Divisional 
Executives. 

The Education Acts, both in England and Scotland, include the 
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major points of the committee’s policy, but the question of their 
embodiment in administrative action is still a matter of concern. 

In addition to the two-way flow of ideas from the branches and 
affiliated societies to the Education Committee, it is also in constant 
contact with the International Council of Women. It therefore has 
a wide field for the collection and propagation of opinions and facts 
about education, and this information is always readily at the 
disposal of the Government and the Press. 

The scope of educational interest is broadening rapidly, and such 
subjects as child guidance, vocational guidance, technical education 
and adult education, especially adult female education, are becoming 
increasingly urgent. —The Education Committee hopes to play an 
important part in the collection of knowledge, and the formation 
of policy in the post-war years of change and opportunity. 


The British Empire and Migration 


THE first meeting of the British Colonies and Dependencies 
Committee, now the British Empire and Migration Sectional Com- 
mittee, was held on 21 November 1927, in the old N.C.W. offices 
at Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street. 

The committee was formed : 


1. To bring representatives of the British Colonies, Dependencies and Man- 
dated Territories into touch with the work, of the National Council of Women 
and through this Council with the International Council of Women. 

2. Lo disseminate information through the Colonial Empire on measures anp 
social activities affecting women and children. 


Work was begun by intimating the formation and purposes of 
the committee to the leading officials in the various parts of the 
colonial Empire, and by getting into touch with groups of women 
already existing in these territories. Among the first were the Social 
- Hygiene Council of Cyprus, the East Africa Women’s League, and 
the Civic Circle of Barbados. Several correspondents were appointed, 
notably for Hong-Kong and the Falkland Islands. 

From early in its existence the Hon. Secretary of the Committee 
has been Miss E. M. Zimmern, under whose care the work has 
progressively increased in scope and importance. 

‘Mui Tsai’. A characteristic piece of work started when, in 1931, 
the committee began the study of the custom of employing * Mui 
Tsai’ which prevailed in Ceylon, China, and Malaya. The problem 
was of long standing, and the question:came up many times in 
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committee. As early as 1919, Commander and Mrs. Haslewood had 
drawn the attention of the people of this country to the plight of 
these little Chinese girls who, under the British flag, were virtually 
being bought and sold as slaves. They were transferred from their 
parents, usually as young children, to be brought up as domestic 
servants, and although often treated as members of the family they 
were completely at the mercy of their employer. 

In 1923 an Ordinance was adopted in Hong-Kong to regulate 
‘certain forms of domestic service’, by which no person was pet- 
mitted to take into his employment from that date any Mui Tsai or 
domestic servant under the age of ten. In 1929 it was put into 
operation, but in practice it was found easy to evade the law. 

In March 1936 a Government Commission was appointed to visit 
Hong-Kong and Malaya, to investigate the whole question. It 
consisted of two men with Colonial Service experience and one 
woman, Miss Picton-Turbervill, a leading member of the N.C.W., 
who wrote and signed a Minority Report. 

The investigation undertaken by the Commission was complicated 
by the fact that in Chinese family life ‘ valuable consideration ’ plays 
a patt in perfectly legitimate acts of marriage and adoption in 
accordance with Chinese custom. It would therefore be impracticable 
to prohibit it, and it would be equally unjust to brand the transfer 
of a woman or child as a sale because money passed at the transfer, 
without reference to its other circumstances and to its purpose. 

Both the Majority and the Minority reports of the 1936 Com- 
mission agreed that the subject of the unregistered Mui Tsai was 
“enveloped in clouds of uncertainty’. Miss Picton-Turbervill’s 
Minority Report, while agreeing on the whole with the conclusions 
of the Majority Report, recommended more drastic control than had 
been suggested by her male colleagues. 

It was a great personal triumph for Miss Picton-Turbervill when, 
in the autumn of 1937, her Minority Report was accepted by the 
Government, and steps were immediately taken towards putting her 
suggestions into practice. This was the position when the foo of 
war descended. Unfortunately the Japanese occupation will have 
meant a serious set-back to any kind of reform. 


In 1936 the terms of reference of the committee were remodelled ; 
and in the spring of 1939, after close co-operation with the Migration 
Committee of the International Council of Women, they were again 
amended to fit the expanded work, and now tread: 
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1. Lo bring representatives of the women’s societies in the British Colonies, 
Dependencies and Mandated Territories into touch with the work of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain and lace this Council with the Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

2. Io keep in touch for the interchange of information with the National 
Councils of Women of the Dominions. 

3. Lo disseminate through the branches and affiliated societies information on 
social activities within the Empire. 

4. Lo consider the question of migration and the settlement of refugees and 


to co-operate in the work, of the International Council of Women Migration 
Committee. 


On more than one occasion since 1930 the committee has passed 
resolutions urging the appointment of women of suitable qualifica- 
tions and experience to senior posts in the Colonial Office, to assist 
in the consideration of the policy of development and welfare in 
the Colonial Empire. A similar resolution was passed regarding the 
appointment of women as Vice-Consuls. During the war years 
several women with outstanding qualifications have been appointed 
to senior positions in the Colonial Office, and several women have 
gone out to the Colonies as Social Welfare Officers, including one as 
Social Welfare Adviser for the whole of the West Indies. 

There is a great future before the British Empire, and the passing 
of the second Colonial Welfare and Development Act in the middle 
of a great World War shows that the British public is not unmindful 
of its responsibilities. But it is not enough to agree to spend money 
and to leave the rest to Government officials. Unless the people of 
this country take an intelligent interest in the conditions of life of 
their fellow citizens oversea, the intangible links that bind the 
Colonies to us will gradually weaken. The National Council of 
Women is doing much through its branches and affiliated societies 
to awaken interest in colonial problems. It has done something in 
the past ; wide fields of activity along the same lines lie open before 
it in the years to come ; now that fighting has ceased the full energy 
of the Council and its committees can be turned towards recon- 
struction and the works of peace. 


Household Service 


Tue Household Service Committee, which is the Committee of 
the Household Service League, was first set up in July 1929. The 
terms of reference at that time wete : 
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1. To give information upon questions of household management, food supply 
and food values, labour-saving houses and appliances, and other matters pertaining 
to housewifery. 

2. Tocarry on an association of employers and employed, and others interested 
in household work, who shall co-operate in improving the status, conditions, and 
efficiency of domestic service, and in promoting the betterment of the home. This 
association to be known as The Household Service League of the National Council 
of Women. 


The first Hon. Secretary was Miss Blanche Randle, who succeeded 
Miss Rose Squite as chairman in 1935, a post in which she has 
become closely identified with every aspect of the committee’s work. 
The issue of four leaflets was among the earliest activities under- 
taken : 


1. National Health Insurance ; Old Age and Widows’ Pensions ; and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
2. Law and Custom regulating Domestic Service. 
3. Training in household matters as part of the school curriculum 
and of adult education. 
4. Suggested subjects for six lectures (for use at Branch meetings) : 
(a) Three on the Household. 
(b) Three on the Home. 


In 1932-3 the Ministry of Labour formed local committees to 
deal with the placing and welfare of girls trained by the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training and Employment. On these, the 
N.C.W. was represented, both nationally and locally. 

The Research Sub-Committee was formed in 1932. In, 1933 it 
co-operated with the Household Service League in a very successful 
two-day Exhibition of Household Equipment held at the Institute 
of Hygiene (now the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene). 
This was followed in 1935 by the publication of a pamphlet, Zhe 
Convenient Kitchen—the forerunner of the many kitchen-planning 
schemes in evidence at the present day. This pamphlet was widely 
distributed to housing bodies, builders, and the public. 

In July 1935 the Sixth International Congress for Scientific 
Management was held in London, and the Household Service 
Committee took a leading part in the Domestic Section. 

In 1937, on the initiative of the Association of Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects, an ad hoc Committee on Household Employment, 
representative of employers and employed, was set up to attempt 
to establish a standard of wages and conditions that should be 
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acceptable to both. The report of the committee was published as 
a leaflet in 1938. 

A resolution urging the regulation of domestic employment was 
passed unanimously at the International Council of Women Con- 
ference in Edinburgh the same year—a conference attended by a 
thousand delegates from more than thirty countries. 

The Domestic Services Exhibition and Conference was held at 
the Horticultural Hall in January 1938, and the members of the 
Household Service League contributed largely to its success as 
chairmen of sessions, speakers, and writers of papers. 

That year also saw the formation of the National Union of 
Domestic Workers, and the logical outcome of this was seen in 1939, 
when the Household Service League (with the approval of the 
National Council of Women) became an Association of Employers 
of Domestic Workers in private households—thus changing slightly 
the original terms of reference. Since the formation of the National 
Union of Domestic Workers the two bodies have worked in the 
closest co-operation. 

In May 1940 a two-day Exhibition on Food and Fitness was held 
by the Household Service League at the Royal Institute of Public 
Health and Hygiene, with the co-operation of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Food, the Board of Education, the Department of 
Agriculture, University of Bristol, the Women’s Voluntary Services, 
the Food Education Society, and other bodies working in this field 
—all of whom co-operated most enthusiastically to present as many 
sides as possible of the food question. The Exhibition was opened 
on the first day by Mr. Lennox Boyd, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, who read the following message from Lord 
Woolton: ‘I am glad that my colleague, Mr. Lennox Boyd, is 
coming to convey to you an appreciation of the high value this 
Ministry sets on the work of the National Council of Women. Your 
enterprise in organizing this exhibition is national service. Women 
can have no doubt about the part they have to play in this war ; it 
isn’t spectacular ; it isn’t heroic; but it is vital. I wish the exhi- 
bition all the success it deserves, and I appeal for the continued 
support of your Council.’ On the second day the Exhibition was 
opened by Elsie and Doris Waters (Gert and Daisy). 

The Household Service Committee contributed to the Memoran- 
dum on the design of dwellings sent to the Sub-Committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Health Central Housing Advisory Committee in 
1942. It also drew up the Memorandum on the post-war domestic 
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worker, adopted by the Executive and sent to the Minister of 
Labour in 1943. 

During the life of the Committee many schemes for the reorga- 
nization of domestic work have been considered ; the chief perhaps 
being that put forward by the late Mrs. Smieton, for the establish- 
ment of a Home Service Company. | 

These are the main features of the work of the committee during 
its sixteen years of existence. The future will provide great oppor- 
tunities for educating the public, and in particular the housewife, 
to use the new techniques and discoveries of this scientific age ; to 
abolish the drudgery of housework; to employ all the outside 
services that will be at her disposal; and to take her share in the 
wider life outside the home that is in such need of her knowledge 
and help. 


Flousing 

‘To examine the general conditions of Flousing in this country and to consider 
all housing problems with a view to improving the housing conditions of the 
people.’ 

BEFORE the outbreak of war in 1939 the interests of the Housing 
Sectional Committee were mainly : 

1. The need for housing the single person and the elderly. It 
was extraordinary how little thought had been given to their needs, 
except, in a few cases, by Public Utility Societies. | 

2. The need for open spaces and playgrounds in connection 
with all housing schemes. 

3. The need for experienced women on Housing Committees of 
Local Authorities, and the advisability of having trained women as 
property managers, especially those trained on Octavia Hill lines. 

Shortly after the war began, when the first rush of evacuation 
was Over, new problems arose, and for a year the Housing Committee 
and Public Health Committee worked together. They were mainly 
concerned with the conditions that had been revealed by the habits 
of many of the evacuees. Measures were considered for dealing 
with vermin, better sanitary conditions, and the need for the 
continuance of slum-clearance. 

Questionnaires dealing with future planning have been considered. 
Talks have been given on ventilation and heating of dwellings, 
disposal of domestic refuse, and the need for lifts in buildings of 
four or more storeys, the planning and design of both houses and 
working-class estates, air-raid shelters, home helps for the aged, 
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and the minimum requirements in post-war houses for the working- 
classes. 

A useful committee was set up under the chairman of the Post- 
War Reconstruction Committee, to which mambers of the Housing 
Committee were co-opted, to deal with the needs of the black- 
coated worker. 

The immediate and urgent need for houses will have to be met 
by temporary measures and by prefabrication. Different types of 
prefabricated house have been discussed in detail. In many cases 
the branches have been asked to help by showing an active interest 
in the point at issue in their own localities and reporting what steps 
have been taken. The committee visited The Guinness Trust Flats 
for working-class families at Loughborough Park ; the Holly Lodge 
Estate at Highgate for Lady Workers’ Homes ; flats at Wembley 
for professional women; prefabricated houses at East Moseley ; 
and the various types of prefabricated house on show at Northolt. 

The Housing Committee looks to the future, and sees an un- 
limited amount of work to be done throughout the country. Not 
only is there the wicked waste of houses and housing materials due 
to enemy action, but there is also leeway of about six years without 
building to make up. Private enterprise will have to be encouraged. 
Public Utility Societies will be needed more than ever, to meet the 
needs of those not so much the immediate concern of Local 
Authorities. Local Authorities will find it hard to cope with the 
work expected of them in finding homes for the men coming back 
from the Forces. Reconditioned property and adaptation of large 
and out-of-date houses will have to be undertaken. 

In all these and every other interest connected with the better 
housing of the nation, the Housing Committee hopes to take an 
active part. 


Humane Treatment of Animals 


“Lo collect, consider, and disseminate information on matters dealing with the 
welfare of Animals, in co-operation with Societies engaged in such work; and to 
watch such legislation in Parliament as affects the work, of the Committee.’ 


Does, cats, and horses are the first creatures which suggest them- 
selves to the British mind in connection with humane principles. 
Cattle, game-birds, and the anomalies and miseries of the blood- 
sports problem, would suffice to fill the ordinary Briton’s horizon. 
Probably his key-picture of the whole question of cruelty to animals 
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would be an angry driver flogging an overburdened horse, or some 
brute keeping a dog tied up without food. 

The existence of this committee is evidence that in this 
country animals are truly loved. On none of the other National 
Councils is there such a body. Nevertheless, it is possible for cruelty 
to be inflicted in many ways of which the general public has possibly 
never heard. The chronicles of the committee contain some sorry 
chapters. 

For the past year or so it has been preparing plans for the in- 
clusion of animal welfare in schemes for reconstruction ; and some 
of the ways in which unnecessary suffering can be avoided have 
been recommended for Government consideration. 

Education. All schools to give definite instruction on considerate 
and kind treatment and appreciation of animal life as a basis of 
chivalrous character building. 

Industry. (1) More protective plans for horses in mines, with the 
aim of their total replacement by mechanical haulage. (2) Extension 
of protective plans to check extermination and cruelty in the Fur 
and Whaling trades. (3) Prohibition of keeping hens and ducks in 
battery cages in which they cannot even move with comfort, and 
in which all the functions except eating, sleeping, voiding, and egg 
laying are wholly suppressed. 

Agriculture. ‘The following matters, among others, need attention 
in a better society : (1) Castration and spaying by unqualified persons 
by cruel methods. (2) Methods of killing so-called ‘ vermin’ by 
steel-toothed traps and torturing poisons. (3) Training young 
farmers and others to aim at giving the most natural conditions 
possible to all livestock, because the divorcement of functions from 
environment inevitably causes thwarting and distress. 

Town Planning. Attangements for regional abattoirs of the most 
approved design at suitable places, with easy transport of animals 
from surrounding country. 


Industrial and Insurance 


“In co-operation with the Branches and Affiliated Societies to investigate and 
where possible promote improvement of industrial conditions, and also to collect 
information and disseminate knowledge concerning them.’ 


THIS committee was formed early in the life of the Council, and 
its first years were fortunate in having Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
as convener. Anything she did she did thoroughly, and with an 
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enthusiasm which lighted lasting fires in other breasts than her own. 
She was followed by other women who knew from the inside the 
business the committee had in hand—the Hon. Lily Montagu, Miss 
Constance Smith, Miss Cecile Matheson, Miss Rose Squire—a band 
of pioneer women who gained accurate and thorough knowledge 
of industrial matters and abuses at a time when industry was a closed 
door to the general public. They did a great deal to pave the way 
for the more enlightened practice and legislation of to-day. 

In 1911, at the time of the introduction of National Insurance and 
Unemployment Insurance, it was found necessary to set up a 
separate committee to deal with Insurance questions; but much 
later, when the insurance position had become stabilized, the two 
committees were amalgamated. With the introduction of the 
Beveridge Plan, and the White Paper on National Insurance, the 
insurance side of the work has lately come to the fore again, but so 
fat no necessity has been felt for making two committees. 

It is somewhat depressing to look back on the records of the 
committee and see many points recurring year after year on the 
agendas—and still recurring ; progress in the status of women in 
all directions is lamentably slow. The hopes raised during and after 
the last war have not been realized, though bouquets to women 
were then and are now extremely plentiful. They have nearly 
always been accompanied by words of surprise at the ability of 
women, and this has tended to lessen their worth; and it is to be 
noted also that the work thus praised for its excellence has not 
brought with it equality of pay and opportunity. 

In other respects, however, in looking through the records one 
can see a good deal of general progress. The committee has con- 
sidered many and various subjects: Joint Industrial Councils ; 
Trade Boards ; the health of munition workers in the last war; the 
reorganization of industry for peace; the opposition of labour to 
increased output ; domestic work and employment exchanges ; the 
Reports of the War Cabinet Committee investigating the citcum- 
stances and the position of women in industry ; hostels for indus- 
trial and professional workers and shop assistants ; flats for workers ; 
wages in the catering trades ; and many others. 

Reforms urged upon Governments include the regulation of the 
employment of school-children, reduction in working-hours for 
girls, the appointment of more Women Factory Inspectors, the 
better working of the Truck Act, and the increase of welfare work 


in factories. 
B 
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The institution of Trade Boards for the lowest-paid trades 
assisted the raising of wages in those trades ; but unfortunately they 
laid down differential rates for men and women, and also encouraged 
the segregation of men’s work from women’s work, and so under- 
mined the efforts towards the payment of a standard rate for the 
job, and the provision of equal opportunities. It is to be hoped that 
the Wages Boards which are to replace the Trade Boards will reject 
this policy. 

The dual committee has closely followed legislation on all indus- 
trial and insurance matters, and has studied with particularity the 
Beveridge Plan and the National Insurance scheme as outlined in 
the White Paper. Criticism of both these schmes was based on the 
treatment of women, especially married women (e.g. that the 
married woman is to get no sickness benefit in cash) ; the indignant 
voices of 1895 had the same song to sing, and the woman of 1945, 
vote and all, finds it still necessary to fight for what her grandmother 
thought the vote would achieve for her. 

Since the passing of the Unemployment Insurance Act in 1935, 
the committee has studied reports of the Statutory Insurance Com- 
mittee as they were published, and from time to time elucidations 
have been offered of the anomalies in the National Health and 
Unemployment Insurance due to the adjustments rendered necessary 
by the severe unemployment of the black ’thirties and of the economic 
crisis. 


International Affairs and for the Promotion of Peace 


* To collect and distribute information from [National and International sources 
regarding the work, of the League of Nations and Organizations working Sah the 
cause of Peace.’ 


THIS committee was foreshadowed by Dame Hibabers Cadbury, 
then Mrs. George Cadbury, in her presidential address to the 
Council in 1906, and came into being in June 1914 as the Peace 
Committee of the N.C.W., with Dame Elizabeth as Convener. Its 
terms of reference then were : 


* To collect information from all sources ; to suggest to the various Affiliated 
Societies and Branches of N.C.W. workers the inclusion of the questions of Peace 
and Arbitration in their programme, to supply speakers and literature when 
required, and to keep in touch with the Standing Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of the International Council of Women.’ 


This has meant that the two committees have worked very closely 
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together, and it was only in 1934, when the triennial conference of 
the I.C.W. involved extra work, that the Peace Committee became 
the Committee on International Affairs and for the Promotion of 
Peace, and a second committee was formed within the National 
Council, devoted to the affairs of the International Council. 

The committee worked in close touch with the League of Nations 
Union, with representation on its Council. From the days when the 
League was in process of formation, the committee strongly urged 
the appointment of women as delegates and members of various 
commissions. This was second only to its earnest endeavours in 
the cause of peace. 

In the years preceding and during the war, the committee has 
been able to secure experts to speak on almost all problems of inter- 
national importance, and it is their quality and wisdom before the 
event which have been outstanding. The branches, through their 
representatives on the committee, constitute a wide audience, and 
one that is constantly increasing. The committee has reflected the 
growing interest in international affairs. 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, who was President of the Council in 
1906-7, has been Chairman of the International Committee for many 
yeats. In the difficult war-years, though the place of meeting 
changed, she was always present, an inspiration, and a very real link 
with the I.C.W. Letters from one occupied country or another, 
delivered by miracles not yet revealed, were read at every meeting ; 
letters to Dame Elizabeth, to Lady Nunburnholme, to Miss 
Zimmern, Miss Matheson, and many more of the committee’s most 
active members. London has become increasingly international, 
and in addition to visitors from the Continent some of our allied 
residents have become members. 

It is impossible to list in this short space the names of the speakers 
_ who have given illuminating addresses to the committee. On China 
and the Far East, Sir John Pratt, Margery Fry, Arthur Wilson, and 
many others have made valuable contributions. At least ten years 
before the outbreak of war in 1939 a great historian gave an earnest 
warning of what would come to pass; while during the Spanish 
War Liddell Hart pointed out that the first round of the coming 
European struggle was being lost on Spanish soil. Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone spoke with even greater force. With the actual beginning 
of the war came a new directness. Historical problems took on a 
new reality, a new intensity, and almost immediately the emphasis 
everywhere was on teconstruction, a different reading of history, a 
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wish to face every outstanding problem, however seemingly 
remote. 

The committee, reporting in 1941, said that it had passed few 
resolutions ; its aims were so widely shared that resolutions were 
unnecessaty. The same is true to-day, in 1945. 

The other work of the committee has continued unceasingly ; in 
patticular, its special interest, through individual members, in 
refugees. The committee asks for women diplomats, and looks 
forward to renewed foreign contacts and the forming of new ones ; 
above all, to a world where ‘ international relations’ shall mean 
the active and continuous working for peace. 


Moral Welfare 


‘ To collect, consider, and, if thought desirable, to disseminate information upon 
affairs bearing upon rescue and preventive work; to secure the assistance of 
experts to speak, upon such subjects at the meetings ; and to watch such legislation 
as concerns the work, of the Committee, in Parliament, in the Law Courts, or in 
Police Courts.’ 


OF all the sectional committees, the Moral Welfare Committee can 
claim to be the most closely linked with the very beginnings of the 
National Council, since the roots of both were in Rescue and 
Preventive work—indeed, that was the first title of the committee. 

In the early days and up to now, and in its strong programme for 
the future, the main energies of the committee are found directed 
towards the problems of traffic in women and children and assaults 
on children, in all their many aspects. 

The White Slave Traffic led to the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885; largely through the sensational revelations of W. T. 
Stead’s Maiden Tribute to Modern Babylon. ‘The repeal of the * reason- 
able cause to believe’ clause had been demanded by the Women 
Workers in 1892, by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, before the 1895 Con- 
ference repeated the demand, which was renewed in=1913 by Mrs. 
James Gow, who was Chairman of the Committee from 1905 to 
1925. She also urged the raising of the age of consent. The passing 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1922 marked 
an achievement won after a long and anxious struggle. 

Important work in early days included a conference on Moral 
Welfare, an inquiry into the measures adopted in rescue homes for 
the treatment of venereal diseases, and—an interesting example of the 
way in which the work of the committees interlocks—the formation 
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of a sub-committee for the training of Women Patrols, which was 
the first step towards the enrolment and official recognition of women 
in the Police Forces throughout the country. 

Among the demands supported by the committee have been those 
on behalf of seamen, requiring better sleeping accommodation and 
recreative facilities for them. It has appointed a representative to 
the London Port Welfare Committee, and stressed the need for 
more adequate representation of women’s societies on Port Welfare 
committees. 

For three years the Moral Welfare Committee sat jointly with the 
Public Health Committee, their principal subjects of investigation 
being the sterilization of the unfit, and the Children and Young 
Persons Act. 

The Dowager Lady Nunburnholme has been chairman since 1929, 
and the committee has been fortunate in numbering many experts 
among its members. Special mention must be made of Alison 
Neilans, that brilliant and outstanding upholder of Abolitionist 
principles, whose death in 1942 was so great a loss. The committee 
also owes a gteat debt of gratitude to Miss D. M. Retchford, who 
has done yeoman service as Hon. Secretary since 1932. 

The further modification of the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
and the Solicitation Laws is still demanded by the committee, which, 
working in close co-operation with the Equal Moral Standard 
Committee of the I.C.W., is desirous that the laws of this country 
should be brought into line with the demands of the International 
Conventions on the suppression of traffic in women and children. 

The Contagious Diseases legislation, subject of Josephine Butler’s 
“Great Crusade’, was repealed in 1886; but from time to time 
there have been efforts to revive it in some form or other, and the 
committee exercises continuous vigilance against any retrograde 
step in the regulation of prostitution, and has in recent years vigor- 
ously protested against Regulation 338, affirming its belief in free, 
voluntary, and confidential treatment of venereal disease. 

The problem of assaults on children has been discussed at many 
meetings and conferences. In 1910 Mrs. Bramwell Booth made an 
impassioned speech, giving details of the cases received by the 
Salvation Army in only twelve months. In 1944 it was again a 
representative of that organization who moved a resolution on the 
subject. It was, indeed, for cases of this nature that women worked 
for the appointment of women magistrates. This has been secured, 
but much remains to be done. In this connection the words of 
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Mrs. Edwin Gray, spoken in 1910, are still true: “ We are told to 
be patient. We have had a little patience. Indeed, I think we have 
had a little too much. Now let us take action.’ It is lamentable 
to think that so little has been achieved in all the years between, 
and despite so many efforts. And it is lamentable that the facts are 
not better known to the public. 

During the present war there has been close consideration of such 
subjects as the moral problems facing out troops overseas, moral 
problems at home, the moral standards of young people, the need 
for development of the V.D. social service, and marriage by proxy. 
The state of the streets in war-time has been a very urgent question, 
and Dr. Margaret Mead, of the U.S.A. Office of War Information, 
addressed the committee in 1943 on the international aspect of the 
matter. A further meeting was held, and a letter was sent to The 
Times by the President of the Council urging the opening of British 
Restaurants in the evenings and the importance of a supply of soft 
drinks. Many branches took up the work with enthusiasm, and the 
opening of many evening centres was achieved. 

In 1920, at the I.C.W. Conference, Lady Aberdeen spoke aw the 
eteat causes adopted by her Council. Two of these the N.C.W. 
Moral Welfare Committee has made especially its own: an equal 
and high moral standard for men and women alike; and war to 
the death on the iniquitous traffic in women and children. Towards 
the attainment of these ends it will continue to work till victory 
is won. 

Parliamentary and Legislation 


‘To consider and report to the Executive Committee on Bills, Orders in 
Council, and other forms of legislation, and to make recommendations for the 
amendment of proposed, and the promotion of new, legislation by drafting amend- 
ments and Bills and otherwise... . 


WorKING first under the title Legislation, this committee has 
always been one of the busiest in the organization, since a part of 
its function is to co-operate closely in all cases with any other 
committee concerned in the legislation under discussion. It con- 
siders and reports to the Executive on Bills, Orders in Council, and 
other forms of legislation, and makes recommendations for the 
amendment of proposed, and the promotion of new, legislation. It 
considers recommendations from the other committees. It is also 
the duty of this body to carry out the decisions of the Executive 
on the amendment of proposed legislation, or the promotion of new 
Jaws, particularly in connection with the various parliamentary 
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stages of Bills, unless such decisions have not been referred to some 
other committee for execution. 

At the beginning of the century the committee was much engaged 
in the campaign to admit women to seats on the new London 
Borough Councils. The branches were asked to take the matter 
up, since the position of women throughout the country would be 
affected by the fate of the Act.. They made a good response, and the 
large majority in its favour when it was read a second time testified 
to the efforts made by its supporters. 

The Vagrants’ Children Protection Bill, and the whole question 
of child labour out of school hours, were other preoccupations of 
the time. Indeed, Parliament was very busy with children, for a 
third Bill affecting them also kept the committee occupied. This 
was the Act for the prevention of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to young persons under 18. Amendments to the Inebriate Acts were 
also under close consideration, including a motion to secure the 
appointment of women inspectors for women’s inebriate homes. 

When the State Registration of Nurses was under discussion in 
1909, the Legislation Committee was very active. A representative 
of the N.U.W.W. was included in the deputation received by the 
Prime Minister. 

The impartiality of the Council shows itself whena case of mistaken 
sentiment arises. In the Coal Mines Bill there was a clause by which 
the employment of women at the pit brow would be discontinued, 
the work being thought unfit for them. The pit-brow women 
themselves, and several women’s organizations, considered this 
move, ostensibly on their behalf, ill-based, and the Legislation 
Committee forwarded a resolution to the Home Office, urging the 
Government to delete the clause. There was overwhelming evidence 
to prove that the work is neither too heavy nor in any way unsuit- 
able. The resolution received partial satisfaction ; the clause was 
deleted, but another, tending in the same direction, was introduced. 

In 1930 the committee suffered a loss through the resignation of 
Miss BE. C. Harvey, who for thirty years had acted as Hon. Secretary 
and knew the ins and outs of a generation of legislation more 
thoroughly than many M.P.s. In addition, she had given much of 
her time to helping with the work of the headquarters office, and 
her departure was severely felt. 

In that year there was much matter for interest in the changes 
resultant from the fact that County Councils and County Borough 
Councils took over the work hitherto done by Boards of Guardians. 
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Factory legislation during the thirties received close attention, 
and in 1936, in conjunction with the Industrial Committee, a letter 
was written to the Home Secretary summing up the conclusions 
arrived at in regard to the Factories Bill. The main points stressed 
were: (1) That ‘ women’ and ‘ young persons’ should be separ- 
ated throughout the Bill; (2) Prohibition of overtime for all young 
persons ; (3) Lowest age of entry into factories should be fifteen ; 
(4) Hours of work of young persons to be limited to forty, to begin 
not earlier than 7 a.m., and to end not later than 6 p.m. 

It was also suggested to the Home Secretary that regulations for 
errand-, dock-, and van-boys should be dealt with under the Bill. 

In the early years of the war, so much of the time of Parliament, 
as well as of the members of the committee, had been taken up 
with war measures and wat work, that there was a much-diminished 
volume of the normal type of work, and a correspondingly lighter 
attendance. However, a good deal of useful work was accomplished. 
The committee discussed the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Bill, 
and welcomed the lowering of the pensionable age for women as 
not only of value to the insurance services, but also a step towards 
the lowering of the age for all workers. In 1941 Family Allowances, 
the principle of which the National Council had approved since 1926, 
were the subject of a conference and resolution; and the final 
passing of the Bill owes not a little to the N.C.W. ‘and its SUHpDE 
of Miss Rathbone’s work. 

Also, subsequent to a meeting of the committee, a cbukenen te of 
women’s organizations was called to discuss the admission of women 
to the diplomatic and consular services. 

Other recent preoccupations of the committee were Equal Pay for 
Equal Work, Marriage by Proxy, the Beveridge Report on Social 
Security, the Nurses’ Bill, and the Financial Position and Earnings of 
Married Women. This last, as well as the Education White Paper 
and the Health White Paper, were studied in 1943-4, and in greater 
detail by the Parliamentary Standing Committee. 


Public Health and Child Welfare 


“To conduct inquiries into matters affecting public health work, throughout the 
country with a view to the promotion of measures useful for public health; to 
collect and distribute information on problems connected with Maternity and Child 
Welfare ; to give an opportunity for discussion and to promote Conferences on 
such questions ; and to disseminate literature on health, child welfare, education, 
and other subjects of interest to women,’ 
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THIS committee was formed in 1908, and one of the first events in 
its career was a meeting held at the Lyceum Club, by invitation of 
Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, then President of N.C.W., and Mrs. 
Mackenzie Davidson. Lady Aberdeen presided, and spoke of the 
great field of work which lay before the committee in getting into 
touch with the many different branches of the work. Mrs. Edwin 
Gray urged on the new committee the wisdom of calling in the 
experienced worker to advise on special points, on all of which it 
was impossible that the general committee member should have 
expert knowledge. 

Three years later, the International Council having decided on 
Tuberculosis as a special subject of study for the year, with particular 
regard to prevention of infection from advanced cases, the Public 
Health Committee of the N.C.W. made an exhaustive study of 
conditions in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The questions of the 
I.C.W. questionnaire were compiled by Lady Aberdeen, who 
answeted them for Ireland; Scotland was replied for by Dame 
Maria Ogilvie Gordon ; and England by Mrs. Gray. The extremely 
detailed facts and figures were printed in an Occasional Paper for 
the following October. The principal conclusion of the inquiry was 
that there was much still to be done, and that it was very necessary 
to attain closer co-operation by the institution of tuberculosis 
dispensaries. 

At the following Conference a resolution was moved of a kind 
‘only too familiar to most of the committees: ‘ That on any Com- 
mittee which may be formed to deal with women and children under 
the Mental Deficiency Bill, at least one woman shall be appointed 
to serve.’ This is a recurrent note throughout the history of the 
Council ; it is always necessary to suggest, and sometimes to fight 
for, the inclusion of women on bodies appointed by the Government 
to examine into matters particularly affecting women. The Govern- 
ment tradition still continues. In 1943 a committee was formed to 
inquire into conditions in the Women’s Services. No woman was 
included in the list of members. A woman Member of Parliament 
asked if it would be thought a good idea, when the male Services 
wete under examination, to have the examining body entirely 
composed of women! N.C.W. and other women’s organizations 
made successful protests on this point. 

Just before the war the branches were asked to reply to a question- 
naite on the effect upon the public health of patent medicines and 
appliances. Definite evidence was forthcoming that damage was 
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done by these products. As a result, the committee was addressed 
by the Vice-Chairman and the Secretary of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Food and Health, who urgently appealed:for the support 
of the N.C.W. in efforts to secure legislation against the uncontrolled 
sale of such articles. 

For a time, in view of the special nature of problems of evacuation, 
the Public Health and Housing Committees were fused into one ; 
but when the special occasion was over they resumed their entities. 


Public Service 


‘To watch the administration of Acts of Parliament with a view to securing 
their efficient working and to suggesting improvements ; to watch the administration 
of the law in the courts, and to bring into touch with one another and with women’s 
organizations women engaged in public service.’ 


THE committee devoted to this work is the largest and, in its scope, 
the most comprehensive of all the Sectional Committees of the 
N.C.W. It was formed in 1910, with Mrs. Edwin Gray as Chairman, 
and has been one of the most successful of the committees. It has 
kept itself abreast of all legislative matters, and advised N.C.W. on 
approaches to Government departments ; and it has always been 
ready to take advantage of any new opportunity of public service 
thrown open to women. 

By means of the branches, and a large number of corresponding 
members in places without branches, it has been enabled to carry 
through important inquiries, as a result of which some valuable 
recommendations have been sent to the Executive for transmission 
to the Government. 

It has dealt with Poor Law subjects and with matters affecting 
Local Government Authority, and has covered an immense range 
of questions. When the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act allowed 
women to become magistrates, there took place one of those auto- 
matic readjustments which make the co-ordinating work of the 
N.C.W. a microcosm of the country. Since then, problems arising 
in the police courts have provided a large and interesting part of 
its activities. 

Public Service is a comprehensive term, and the committee has 
had to take in its stride a great stretch of country. It has dealt with 
the adoption by Local Authorities of ‘ permissive’ Acts, where 
these were found advisable ; with suggestions as to the early treat- 
ment of mental disease without certification ; with maternity and 
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infant welfare work under the Infant Life Protection Act, dealing 
with baby-farming. 

Another group of its activities includes the need for women 
Relieving Officers, the position in regard to common lodging-houses 
for women, casual wards and lock-up cells for women; the Noti- 
fication of Births Act; the provision of Health Visitors ; recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease, and of 
the Report of the Central Board of Control (Liquor Traffic). 

It has watched unremittingly every action taken in regard to 
young offenders, the prevention of delinquency, and has considered 
at numerous meetings the problems of probation. 

Just before the war, the Criminal Justice Bill was given an immense 
amount of attention by the committee, which made various recom- 
mendations on it. The Report of the Inter-departmental Committee 
on the Abortion and Bastardy (Blood Tests) Bill, in 1938, was 
closely considered, and one of the first concerns on the outbreak 
of wart was the group of problems arising from evacuation. 

One of its concerns has been the need for payment under Main- 
tenance Orders to be made to an officer of the Court, so that wives 
may not need to apply to the husbands direct ; with the adoption 
of children, including the collection of information from other 
countties ; the Bastardy Bill of 1920; the Juvenile Court Act; the 
Powers and Duties of Licensing Justices ; the Home Office Com- 
mission on Assaults on Young Persons; conditions in women’s 
prisons ; and the treatment of prisoners. 

These are only some of the matters within the field covered by 
the committee. 


Temperance 


* To encourage the discussion of Temperance questions and to consider carefully 
the bearing of these questions on the social and economic well-being of the people.’ 


FRoM its inception this committee has been largely composed of 
reptesentatives of temperance societies and religious organizations 
actively engaged in temperance work. Like the other committees 
and the branches, it thus serves more than one putpose: it enables 
the many ardent workers having common interests, who might not 
otherwise meet, to exchange views and experience ; it can collect 
and disseminate information on new developments ; it can arrange 
for the visits of leading authorities ; and it is then in a position to 
pass on to the Executive or the Council considered opinions on 
questions and problems of the day arising in its own special sphere. 
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‘The Temperance Problem’ has changed very much in aspect 
since the early days of the committee, but, though many of the 
gtosser abuses connected with the misuse of alsohol may have 
largely disappeared, the problem is still with us, and perhaps needs 
more careful watching and investigation because its manifestations 
are mote subtle. Throughout the years of its activity, information 
on abuses and evasions of existing laws has been collected and 
passed on to the Executive Committee. 

For a long time the public remained comparatively unaware of 
the research into the effects of alcohol that was being undertaken 
by eminent medical and scientific authorities. A number of these 
addressed the committee, which, in its turn, did its utmost to dis- 
seminate the information regarding such subjects as the successful 
treatment of most illnesses without the use of alcohol, and its 
dangerous effects, even in small doses, on effort requiring mental 
and physical concentration and co-ordination (motor-driving, for 
example). However, the committee considers that more instruction 
on the scientific aspects of the question is still to be desired in schools, 
training colleges, &c. It has also continuously advocated the 
registration and control of clubs and continues to press for this 
reform. . 

Meanwhile the question of substitutes and counter-attractions 
has been and is engaging the serious attention of the committee, 
and there is reassuring evidence as to the prospects, as soon as 
Government restrictions shall have been removed. Throughout the 
war, the committee has deplored the ban on ice-cream. The results 
of its recent lifting abundantly justify the plea that it is a most 
valuable counter-attraction. 

Casting its net as widely as possible, the committee has recently 
heard a Swedish lady doctor who described the system of rationing 
in force in her country; a speaker from Poland described its 
dramatic and choral societies; and Dr. J. J. Mallon, Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, who gave an inspiring address on the interaction and 
interdependence of various social problems and his views on the 
reformed public-house in the reformed city. This is among the most 
interesting activities of the housing movement. 

The Council, in the fullest agreement with the unanimous wish 
of the committee, has put forward, not once but several times, a 
plea for a No-Treating Order, such as obtained during the last war, 
but without success. ‘The committee is also working hard to further 
the opening of more Youth Centres in the evening. Milk-bars and 
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tea-shops do excellent service in the day-time ; corresponding pro- 
vision in the evening is badly needed. Such centres as have been 
opened prove that the need is a real one, and, with some floor-space 
for dancing, and a gramophone or radid-set, the success of the 
experiment is growing. But facilities for refreshment and recreation 
ate lamentably inadequate in most country districts. Temperance 
endeavour has a very sound piece of work to do in remedying this 
lack and seeing that means of recreation are provided in the evenings 
for young people who have been working all day, and who should 
not be left with no alternative but the public-house for the pleasure 
they have earned. 


Women Police 


* To promote the appointment of Women Police as an integral part of all police 
forces ; to watch legislation affecting them, and to give advice and information on 
all matters concerning Women Police.’ 


SOME of women’s problems are so old that they may have existed 
in Eden before Eve knew what a serpent was; others have arisen 
in accordance with changes in society, from the very fact that 
women’s work is so intricately woven into the fabric of daily 
existence. One of these new problems is that of women police. 

Viewed objectively, women police have been needed since men 
police were needed; but social conditions did not cry aloud for 
them until the last war dislocated life, flung ethical codes into con- 
fusion, brought unruly emotions into conflict with unprecedented 
conditions, and produced a thousand situations in which a woman 
could be of more use than a man. The police force of Great Britain 
has a world-wide reputation for kindliness no less than efficiency ; 
but where women or children have been caught into the maelstrom 
of life in the streets, more particularly the streets of war-time, it is 
clearly woman’s work to deal with them. It.is so with offenders ; 
but the same holds good with victims and with witnesses. 

At the Conference on the need for more women police, organized 
in March 1944 by the N.C.W., the Women Police Campaign Com- 
mittee and the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, in asso- 
ciation with the Women’s Group on Public Welfare, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury made one of his last public appearances, 
and spoke warmly in favour of women police. Dr. Temple said that 
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it appeated to him that the main obstacle to the advance sought by 
the meeting had been sheer, downright prejudice. 


Yet nobody disputed the fact that women were specially qualified to 
deal with children and adolescent girls. That women have a special 
understanding of childhood is a platitude, and we knew most unhappily 
that a great deal of the evil that we want to bring under control is prac- 
tised upon children. The appointment of women police was not going 
to solve all our problems with regard to juvenile delinquency, but women 
could render much service that is hard for men to render. 

It was because the police force had shown itself to be the friend of 
the community that they wished to see in it special openings for women. 
Everything combined to underline the urgency of the need. 


At the meeting, the Chairman of Southwark Juvenile Court, Mr. 
John Watson, M.P., spoke of children brought there by disruption 
of their homes, perhaps after years of cruelty and neglect, after 
suffering horrible assaults, perhaps from their own fathers or 
brothers ; of girls in their teens, unruly and undisciplined, on the 
verge of lifelong ruin; and of women who at last have taken the 
desperate decision of bringing an unmanageable child before the 
Bench. All these were very distinctly jobs to be handled by women. 

The N.C.W. has taken a firm stand in favour of women police 
since the beginning of the long and exasperating history of the 
movement. Early in the last war, it was obvious that a mass of 
work was waiting to be done by women. The authorities would not 
hear of admitting women to the police force, a matter which had 
been mooted many times in previous years, but they instituted a 
system of voluntary patrols. Scotland Yard asked the N.C.W. to 
find a number of suitable women prepared to help in keeping order 
and looking after girls in the streets, parks, and lanes of London. 

The work done by these patrols was of such a nature that before 
long training-schools were established, and whole-time women 
police were being paid out of the police grant. In 1919 the Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act was passed, and the woman police- 
man was in existence. Thus far, except for serious inequality of pay 
(which still exists) the prospect was fair. But then began the curious 
ding-dong story of the Home Office and the Local Chief Constables. 

The Home Office must be heartily convinced of the value of 
women police, because it has said so over and over again. In 1920 
it set up a Commission of Inquiry, and agreed with the finding of 
that Commission that there was urgent need of women police in 
all big towns, and that their work was most valuable ; but at the 
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notion of annoying local authorities by making obligatory the 
appointment of an appropriate number, both the Commission and 
the Home Office wilted into silence; this lengthy and expensive 
method of inquiry ended in a few complimentary words. 

Two years later the ‘Geddes Axe’, in the name of national 
economy, recommended the abolition of the women patrols. Nearly 
seventy societies, and a large part of the Press, immediately raised 
such a symphony of protest that the Government fell back on the 
compromise of keeping a nucleus which could be developed when 
times were better. 

Another two years, and another Committee was playing a da capo 
to that of 1920. There were the same findings, the same compliments, 
the same expenses—and the same unwillingness to disturb the peace 
of the local authorities. 

Five years passed ; and in 1929 the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure suggested, in a very daring and modernist 
manner, that women police, where an area employed many of them, 
should have an officer who could approach the Chief Constable 
direct. This was enough to shake the most placid local authority— 
if it had ever heard of the suggestion. But once again nothing was 
done. 

Up till 1939, in spite of a little progress in the form of stabilized 
conditions and increased security of tenure, progress was slow. In 
that year the enlistment of women as special constables, as recom- 
mended by the N.C.W., was refused by the Home Office ; but in 
the autumn the Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps was formed. At 
first the members of the Corps were only engaged in routine work, 
but later some became attested constables, though on a temporary 
basis. 

When the problem of man-power became acute, a new light 
seemed to dawn on those in power. They perceived, like Cortez 
upon a peak in Darien, a fair new ocean of possibilities before them. 
They became awate that it was waste of man-power, urgently wanted 
elsewhere, to use it for duties which women could perform. 

The discovery has not yet been followed by an edict making the 
appointment of women police compulsory in all districts ; but the 
work of women police in the war years has been sufficiently valuable 
to draw from the Home Secretary in the House, in May 1944, the 
declaration that ‘ the Secretary of State is abundantly satisfied that 
policewomen can make an important contribution to this urgent 
and important wartime problem, and the matter is one which 
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obviously cannot be deferred, as the committee suggest, until it can 
be referred to a Committee of Inquiry after the end of hostilities ’. 

There are still 111 local police forces in England and Wales 
employing no policewomen, but a lot of underbrush has been cleared 
away. The objection (odd-sounding to the lay ear) that the police 
have nothing to do with morals, which should be left to workers 
in moral welfare, has been firmly met by the societies specializing 
in moral welfare, which are of a very different opinion. And 1945 
has brought one outstanding step forward. In February a Woman 
Staff Officer was appointed ‘to assist His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Constabulary in dealing with matters relating to policewomen and 
women police auxiliaries, particularly questions of organization and 
welfare ’. 

After this, much may be hoped. England may yet catch up with 
the enlightened attitude of Scotland, where His Majesty’s Inspector 
of Constabulary and the senior police officers have encouraged the 
employment of women police. There are 44 regulars, 330 whole- 
time, and 450 part-time members in the Women’s Auxiliary Police 
Corps in Scotland, and an additional 2,660 on clerical work, all 
doing work formerly done by policemen. These women police have 
been represented in the Police Federation, and have voted on equal 
terms with the men, for the past seven years. In England these 
privileges have been withheld on the ground, frankly stated by the 
men, that they are afraid that fewer men might be employed if more 
women were enrolled. This attitude is one of the classic postures 
in the history of the world’s work. But it has been proved that it 
is not really an immovable object, when it meets with an irresistible 
force. 


The Regional Committees 


DurincG the war of 1914-18 the work that women were doing all over 
the country became ever more diversified and more important. As 
a result, numerous new branches of the Council were formed, and 
the number of affiliated societies increased also. It was felt that some 
machinery was needed by which branch-work could be strengthened, 
and which would supply neighbouring branches with the possibility 
of inter-branch activity. Consequently, the branches were formed 
into ten groups, covering England and Wales. Wales was then in 
a stage of red-hot activity, having formed ten branches in one of 
the war years. The new groupings were found very useful by the 
branches, and the new departure had considerable success. 
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During the decade after the war, the whole life of the country was 
in flux. People began by trying to settle down after the war, but 
they discovered that what they had to do was to square up to the 
peace. The uncertainties of this period| were reflected in every 
department of life, from the individual to the national, and organi- 
zations lived or died according to whether they were flexible or rigid. 

The need for reorganized nerve-centres in the National Council 
became clear, and the existent ‘ Standing Committees ’, as they were 
called, were merged into the present twelve Regional Committees, 
under the auspices of Lady Clarendon, who at the time was prte- 
siding over the extremely active Watford branch. 

Under the new stimulus, strength was redistributed throughout 
the organization ; sleepy branches woke up to the attractive possi- 
bilities shown to them by the active ones; the relationship with 
the affiliated societies was defined, and the new groups entered upon 
a period which has seen their usefulness and strength constantly 
growing. 

Their function is to do for the branches in their region what 
headquarters does for the whole organization: to promote useful 
contacts, to circulate information, to give advice—in fact, to be the 
liaison officers in their districts. The grouping has been frequently 
modified in the last fifteen years, in order to give full scope to each 
unit of the twelve, and preserve the elasticity which exists through- 
out the body politic of the Council. It was due to this principle that, 
in spite of some expressed fears that the direct relationship between 
branches and headquarters might be lost or impaired, many branches 
said that they felt more closely in touch than before, and that their 
views and wishes could be better explained by a number of branches 
than by single ones. 

The objects of the Regional Committees are to promote solidarity 
by keeping branches in close touch with each other and with the 
work at headquarters, to survey areas, to strengthen existing 
branches, and to help in forming new ones. Three members of each 
branch represent it on the Regional Committee, which itself elects 
a tepresentative to the Executive Committee. 

There was an exception to the remodelling of the Standing Com- 
mittees. The Scottish Standing Committee preferred and prefers to 
keep that title, for its work dated back to pre-Council days, as far 
back as to the first conference called by Lady Aberdeen in 1888, 
when in Aberdeen there sat the Women’s Conference on Women’s 
Work, from which had sprung such wide-spreading results. 
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It was also under the Scottish Standing Committee’s auspices that 
the first Maternity and Child Welfare Travelling Exhibition, orga- 
nized by the Scottish branches in 1916, scored a success which led 
to an immense increase in the number of Child Welfare Centres 
established. 

A main reason why the Scottish Committee retained its name was 
the fact that Scottish legislation differs from English in many cases, 
necessitating a separate approach to Scottish Government Depart- 
ments. 


Post-War Reconstruction Committee 


When in 1941 the word ‘ reconstruction’ began to be heard on 
every side, the Executive Committee decided to set up a Post-War 
Reconstruction Committee. It held its first meeting in November 
of that year, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Patrick Ness, its terms 
of reference being : 


‘ To study and advise on the best practical steps to be taken in all branches of 
post-war reconstruction with a view to ensuring security, human betterment and 
social justice for our own people and those of other countries.’ 


From its beginning its intention was to co-operate with sectional 
committees and affiliated societies, whose advice and information 
have been of the greatest value. 

Preliminary to its formation, interviews had been obtained sient 
representatives of Government committees dealing with Recon- 
struction problems, from which it became clear that women’s views 
were welcomed and that questions of physical and social: recon- 
struction should first be considered.. 

To begin with, therefore, discussions were confined to fick 
questions as National and Regional Planning, Land Utilization, the 
Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt Reports, slum clearance and ownership 
of property. During those months, however, special attention was 
being paid to Social Insurance, and in March 1942 a Memorandum 
on Social Insurance, which had been under preparation by- the 
Industrial and Insurance Committee for several months, was sub- 
mitted by the two committees to Sir William Beveridge. This was 
printed in Appendix G to the Beveridge Report, where it repre- 
sented the only evidence from a women’s general organization. It 
bore such fruit that Sir William accepted an invitation to address 
the Post-War Reconstruction and Industrial and Insurance Com- 
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mittees immediately after the publication of his Report on Social 
Security. Also, upon his return from the United States, he addressed 
a larger public meeting, organized at his request under the auspices 
of the N.C.W. | 

Having co-operated with one committee the Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee quickly found itself co-operating with others. 
With the Housing and Household Service Committees a Memoran- 
dum was drawn up on Design of Dwellings, and submitted to the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Health 
with special reference to the black-coated and lower-paid pro- 
fessional classes. 

Consideration was not, however, confined to physical and Social 
Insurance questions. Meetings were held on the future of the 
Colonies, adult education, child guidance, science in agriculture and 
science for the citizen, to mention only a few of the many post-war 
problems studied. And then in 1944 the population question came 
into prominence. Expert and well-informed speakers addressed the 
Committee and a Memorandum was prepared with the help of 
interested affiliated societies and branches, and submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Population, evidence being subsequently 
asked for and given. 

In 1944 also, in view of the closing words of the terms of reference, 
residents in this country representing allied nations were welcomed 
as co-opted members, in the hope that contacts formed with 
nationals of other countries during the war may continue in post-war 
days, when National Councils of Women of many lands can once 
more meet together as members of the greater International Council 
of Women. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


by MARJORIE NUNBURNHOLME 


T is difficult to realize to-day, when women all over the world 

have been playing so prominent a part in social welfare, politics, 
and the armed forces, what vision and courage were required by 
Susan B. Anthony, May Wright Sewall, and the band of prominent 
women working with them, when at Washington in 1888 they 
founded the International Council of Women. The first organized 
demand for equal educational, industrial, professional, and political 
rights for women had been made in 1848 at a convention held at 
Seneca Falls, New York ; and just forty years later, at Washington, 
delegates not only from the National Women’s Societies of America 
but also from Canada, England, France, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and India attended. The question of the co-ordination of the work 
of welfare, suffrage, and peace organizations was discussed, and 
Mrs. Sewall brought forward the proposal that National Councils 
of Women should be formed within each self-governing country, 
each one forming a unit in the federation of the International Council 
of Women. 

The structure of the Council preceded by a full generation the 
plan adopted by the League of Nations for their work—that is, 
Sectional Committees, composed of elected delegates from the 
member countries, reporting to a General Assembly. 

In 1893 the I.C.W. accepted the invitation of the Women’s Branch 
of the World’s Congress to hold its first Quinquennial meeting at 
Chicago, and Lady Aberdeen was elected president. Many years 
later in Geneva she was greeted by President Benés as ‘ The Grand- 
mother of the League of Nations’. She continued in office until 
1936, with the exception of two brief periods—during the presidency 
of Mrs. Sewall (1899-1904) and that of Madame Chaponniere-Chaix 
(1920-2). 

The objects of the Council as set forth in the Constitution are : 

1. Lo bring together women’s organizations from all parts of the world for 
consultation on.action to be taken to promote the welfare of mankind, of the family 
and of the individual, 2. To work for the removal of all disabilities of women. 


The idea of the National Councils as visualized by Mrs. Sewall 
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took time to germinate. Much propaganda work had to be done 
by the founders, both before 1888 and afterwards. They visited 
Europe and approached the various women’s organizations and 
were especially well received at a meeting held in Liverpool in 1882, 
when initiatory steps for an International Council were then taken 
and a Committee of Correspondence appointed. The responsibility 
of calling the first meeting in Washington was shouldered by the 
U.S.A. National Women Suffrage Associations, but they agreed to 
the proposals of Susan B. Anthony and other leading women— 
especially Mrs. Sewall and Frances Willard, with their wider 
interests—to include not only women suffragists but all women of 
light and leading in other social work. »’The wisdom of this decision 
was proved later by the fact that many National Councils affiliated 
to the International Council did not include women’s suffrage on 
their programme for years, preferring to concentrate first on social 
questions, education, and traffic in women. 

This attitude was later responsible for the formation of the 
International Alliance of Women for Equal Suffrage and Citizenship, 
but the two bodies have maintained close co-operation throughout 
the years and mutually attend each other’s conferences, the Inter- 
national Alliance sending to our conferences three delegates with 
voting powers, who are included as members of the Council. 

To Lady Aberdeen’s untiring energy and wise leadership the 
remarkable development of the Council is largely due. Her letters, 
‘written in her own hand on yellow paper, circulated all round the 
world. Her energy at conferences was unlimited. She received 
members from all delegations to conferences during intervals for 
meals and late into the night. In fact, neither she nor her secretaries 
ever seemed to need sleep or rest, and no exertion was considered 
too great which carried out the Golden Rule. Her own special 
interests included pioneer work in the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, child welfare clinics, and the furtherance of the great 
cause of Peace on Earth. 

The work in the various countries has developed on different 
lines. In Great Britain, the originating motive was mostly con- 
centrated on moral and social welfare work, and the organization 
now known as the National Council of Women was founded on 
29 January 1895 by a group of women who had been engaged in 
social reform for several years as the National Union of Women 
Workers. | 

In the meantime, Lady Aberdeen had approached Mrs. Creighton, 
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the President of the N.U.W.W., with the suggestion that they might 
join the I.C.W. as the National Council of Women of Great Britain. 
At the Manchester Conference in 1896 this suggestion was brought 
forward, and Mts. Creighton described the formation of the I.C.W. 
in 1885 and the establishment of a National Council of Women in 
the United States to federate with it. The conference felt that the 
introduction of this new element, so soon after the formation of 
the Union, required careful thought, and no action was taken at 
that time. During the following months the suggestion was con- 
sidered from all angles, with the result that when at Croydon in 
1897 Mrs. Creighton proposed that the N.U.W.W. should federate 
with the I.C.W., and that the General Committee of the Union 
should be called the National Council of Women of Great Britain 
and Ireland, it was carried unanimously. It was in 1898 that the 
actual federation took place, Sweden taking pride of place as being 
the first European country to affiliate, since it had done so a few 
months earlier in that year. 

The second quinquennial meeting was held in London in 1899 
and the delegates and representatives had the honour of being 
presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria by Lady Aberdeen, whose 
first period of presidency ended at this Conference. An outstanding 
fisure was Frau Marianna Hainisch, of Vienna, an ardent suffragist 
and leader of representatives from Austria. 

In 1904, nineteen organized National Councils were registered at 
the conference held at Berlin, where Lady Aberdeen became 
President again. At Toronto in 1909 and Rome in 1914 further 
ptogress was reported, the affiliated councils then numbering 
twenty-three. | 

A most enjoyable and interesting feature of the quinquennial 
conferences (which later became triennial) lay in the supplementary 
meetings held either in neighbouring countries or in different towns 
in the hostess country itself. The Toronto Conference, for example, 
organized a wonderful trans-continental trip. During the conference 
at Vienna in 1930 the Hungarian Council issued invitations to a 
week-end in Buda-Pest. The memory of that visit is doubly pre- 
cious to-day to those delegates who were privileged to see that 
lovely city in its perfection. The Regent of Hungary received 
the delegation and there was an official dinner-party. There was 
also a delightful interlude on the homeward journey, when Prague 
was visited. No shadow of the terrible fate that awaited the dynamic 
Madame Plaminkova, our gallant Vice-President, and so many of 
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her splendid colleagues, at the hands of the Nazis, fell across those 
happy days. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee held between the 
conferences often nearly equalled in interest and hospitality the 
conferences themselves. The Stockholm Executive in 1933 gave a 
brilliant example of hospitality shown both in Sweden and in 
Denmark where, on the way out, a visit was paid to Copenhagen, 
and the beautiful municipal homes built to accommodate aged 
couples, as well as single men and women, were visited. 

During the 1914-18 War international communications were for 
most countries at a standstill. After the cessation of war, Lady 
Aberdeen led a joint deputation of the I.C.W. and the Inter-Allied 
Conference of. Women Suffragists to the League of Nations Com- 
mission of the Peace Conference at Versailles, in April 1919. The 
deputation, which was received personally by President Wilson, had 
the special privilege of being the only delegation to be received by 
the Commission. 

In her introductory remarks, Lady Aberdeen pointed out that 
the International Council represented some twenty millions of 
women belonging to organized societies all over the world, and 
could be considered a pioneer Women’s League of Nations. The 
hopes and aspirations of women for the future development of a 
wat-tavaged world were voiced, and the need for the inclusion in 
the Covenant of certain points was stressed. These were : 


1. That women should be eligible to sit on all bodies and to hold all 
offices set up by the League. 

2. That nations entering the League agree to suppress all forms of 
traffic in women and children, and all licensed houses of ill-fame. 

3. That the principle of Women Suffrage be recognized, and that, 
where a referendum is taken in regard to a change of nationality, women 
be consulted equally with men. 

4. That International Bureaux of Education and Public Health be 
instituted under the League. 


In June of that year Lady Aberdeen called an interim Executive 
meeting in London, and as many members as could obtain permits 
to travel met together for discussion of future plans. The delegates 
from Iceland, in their keen determination to be present at this 
meeting, made history by crossing in one of their own trawlers. 

In 1920 the Council met at Oslo (then Christiania). This con- 
ference was the first I attended, and the atmosphere of goodwill 
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and co-operation extended to all of us who had so recently been 
engaged in four years of bitter war was something which no lover 
of Norway and its energetic and strong Council can ever forget, 
and the outstanding personality of Fru Betzy Kjelberg radiated 
peace. There was a wonderful reception, with the delegates from 
each country, introduced by Lady Aberdeen, appearing on a plat- 
form decorated by their own flags. “Lady Aberdeen’s action in not 
only presenting delegates who came from the countries which had 
been defeated in the war, but in standing quietly beside them during 
the whole time they were speaking, moved many hearts. We 
greeted each other and addressed one another by the name of our 
countries, and I remember Frau Rosenberg, of Hungary, seating 
herself next to me with the remark: ‘I shall sit next to dear Great 
Britain ’—neither of us then knowing each other. It is cutious to 
remember that the German National Council of Women refused to 
be present, giving as their reason the exclusion of their country from 
the League of Nations. 

Lady Aberdeen’s inaugural address on that occasion was perhaps 
the finest speech she ever made in her life, and the most complete 
example of how the Golden Rule should be followed by victors and 
vanquished. Much of what she said is singularly applicable to us 
at the present time and comes as a clarion call. Such sentences as 
these can well be repeated and reflected upon now : 


The hour is come when to us women is committed the future of the 
world’s history... . It is no sentimental pampering and petting of 
people’s prejudices or predilections that is wanted, but a courageous 
facing of the hard facts of present-day times and an overpowering 
inspiration to go forth and dedicate ourselves to our mission of ‘ mothet- 
ing ’ the world. 

The framers of the Constitution of the International Council of Women 
have provided a rich inheritance for us in making our Council take this 
place of mother to all women’s organizations formed for the service of 
humanity throughout the world. Wedded to no one propaganda, but 
opening its arms to all who by any method are seeking the good of 
others, it sets forth its belief that in meeting face to face, and learning 
to understand and trust one another through mutual exchange of thought 
as to how best to promote the welfare of the world’s commonwealth, lies 
the secret whereby women may further the application of the golden rule 
to society, custom and law... . 

Our Council calls on all its members to remember that at ued a time 
as this we need infinite patience, infinite sympathy, infinite tact, when 
we consider questions affecting the well-being of countries and peoples 
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whose whole existence has been torn up by the roots and who ate acutely 
conscious of the fact. ... 


Following on this conference, great activity set in. Special efforts 
were made by the older councils to assist'in every way possible the 
new States of post-war origin. Very powerful councils were formed 
in some of these countries, notably in Poland, whete special attention 
was given to judicial law, women police, and the status of women ; 
in Czechoslovakia, with Madame Plaminkova as leader; and in 
Yugoslavia, which gave such a wonderful reception to the Council 
when it met at Dubrovnik in 1936. Extremely valuable work was 
also accomplished in Finland, which made a special study of industry 
and education, and mention must be made of the Baltic states ; 
Latvia was always represented at Executives and Council meetings, 
and Esthonia and Lithuania were growing councils. 

The Council meeting in 1934 was held at Paris in the historic . 
Palais Royal, and delegates have happy memories of the reception 
given by the Municipality in the Hotel de Ville and by President 
Lebrun in the Elysée. The Office of the I.C.W. was moved at this 
time from Scotland to Paris, and remained there until Madame 
Pol-Boél’s election as President, when it moved to Brussels. 

After the Council meeting at Dubrovnik in 1936, the Jubilee 
meeting took place in Edinburgh in 1938, with thirty-five councils 
on the roll-call and two awaiting affiliation. Loving tribute was 
paid to Lady Aberdeen on her retirement for her wonderful leader- 
ship, and Madame Pol-Boél, President of the N.C.W. of Belgium, 
had an opportunity of meeting the delegates for the first time as 
their President, and impressed all by her statesmanlike speech and 
noble presence. At an evening party, the singing and dancing of 
the very large delegation from Czechoslovakia, in national costume, 
aroused immense enthusiasm. 


The Standing Committees 


THE wotk of the Standing Committees is very important, and 
covers many fields of research and public administration. At the 
meeting in London in 1899 four committees were formed—Finance, 
Press, Peace and Arbitration, and Legal Position of Women. At the 
Berlin Conference in 1904 two further very important committees 
were set up—Equal Moral Standard, and Suffrage and Rights of 
Citizenship. Madame Avril de Ste. Croix was elected Convener of 
the former, and her work was outstanding ; the four Conventions of 
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the League of Nations against Traffic in Women owed much to her 
immense knowledge of the underworld in Europe and South 
America. She held office until 1936. I followed her for two years, 
until my election as Vice-President, and was succeeded by Alison 
Neilans, so well known throughout the world for her work for 
Abolitionist principles. On her death, the Vice-Convener, Madame 
Wanda Grabinska, who was then in England, became Convener, 
and has been indefatigable during the last three years in carrying on 
work for the Conventions. | 

The year 1909 saw the formation of three more committees— 
Public Health, Education, and Migration. Lady Aberdeen was 
Convener of the Public Health Committee, which in its early days 
took a special interest in tuberculosis and maternal mortality. Dame 
Maria Ogilvie Gordon was Convener of the new Education Com- 
mittee. It is interesting to note that in 1930 at Vienna a sub- 
committee was set up by this committee to study the use of films 
in education. This sub-committee ultimately became a full Standing 
Committee, with Madame Dreyfus Barney as Convener, and for a 
short time also included broadcasting, but later a full committee was 
set up for this important subject. Another example of the develop- 
ment of committees was the formation of the Letters and the Fine 
and Applied Arts Committees from the Press Committee. 

The Rome Conference in 1914 saw a very important committee 
formed—Trades and Professions, which from its inception included 
Equal Pay for Equal Work as one of its principles. Under Miss 
Matheson and Fru Gloerfelt-Tarp this committee was in close touch 
with the International Labour Office in Geneva, and had much kind- 
ness from Mr. Harold Butler, Madame Thibert, and Miss Hagen 
when deputations were received at the headquarters. During the 
Paris Conference, a demonstration of Women’s International 
Organizations on Women’s Right to Work was held at the Sorbonne, 
under the joint chairmanship of Miss Matheson and Madame C. 
Brunschvicq. At this meeting, Miss Hesselgren, a member of the 
Swedish Senate, and delegate to the League of Nations, and at one 
time Vice-Convener of the Trades and Professions Committee, was 
one of the speakers, as also was Dr. Madeson Phillips, whose 
speech was broadcast direct to America from the Sorbonne—the 
first time a woman speaker was thus honoured. 

Child. Welfare has engaged the thought of the Council for many 
yeats ; indeed, the first step towards an international movement for 
the promotion of Child Welfare was taken by the I.C.W. at their 
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meeting in Christiania in 1920, when, as a result of resolutions 
utging international action, a Special Committee was set up to study 
the question. The first Children’s Charter was inaugurated then, and 
was completed at The Hague in 1922 at the Executive meeting. 
Subsequently —The Save the Children Fund International Union 
drafted the Declaration of Geneva—a brief statement of the mini- 
mum rights of the child. To prevent overlapping, the I.C.W. 
decided, at the Copenhagen Executive in 1924, to co-operate with 
The Save the Children Fund, and the Joint Charter drawn up by 
the N.C.W. of Great Britain and The British Save the Children 
Association was published in the name of the I.C.W. and The Save 
the Children Fund International Union. This Special Committee 
on Child Welfare was formed into a permanent Standing Committee 
at the 1925 Conference, under Lady Aberdeen. Later, Comtesse 
Daisy di Robilant became Convener, and was most active in ascer- 
taining and supporting the upward trend of legislation for the care 
and protection of children and mothers in all countries. 

The latest committees to be set up, in 1936 and 1938 respectively, 
deal with Housing and Domestic Economy. 

Duting the war, although communications have been so difficult, 
we know that the work of the Councils has gone steadily forward. 
News from Brussels reached us of the Conference called this winter 
by the President of the N.C.W. of Belgium, under the title of 
‘Women Out of Uniform’, giving an account of the wonderful 
work of feeding not only the children of the ordinary citizen, but 
those of people in the underground movements, which involved an 
intricate organization to circumvent the German authorities. The 
adoption of over three hundred Jewish children was another piece 
of work undertaken by ‘ Women Out of Uniform ’. 

Miss Hesselgren, President of the N.C.W. of Sweden, who has 
recently visited England, told us of the 200,000 refugees cared for 
by her country, and the great scheme of adopting 300,000 Norwegian 
children ; workers in Sweden giving up one day’s pay to provide 
the immense sums required. 


The Dominions 


Tue National Councils of the Dominions have been doing great 
work. South Africa has always been an active Council, and in 1936 
organized a Dominions Conference at Johannesburg, an outstanding 
feature of which was the able speaking at a public meeting of two 
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university-trained Bantu women. I had the honour of leading the 
delegation from the N.C.W. of Great Britain, and Miss van Eeghen 
and Miss Tancred also attended. The Councils of Nyasaland and 
Southern Rhodesia are at present affiliated to the N.C.W. of South 
Africa, and take a share in its conferences. 

We have received much news from New Zealand, and have also 
accounts of excellent work from Australia and Canada. . 

The N.C.W. of India has continued to bring out its interesting 
Bulletin, and keeps us in touch by sending us copies. 


Dr. Renée Girod, of the N.C.W. of Switzerland, who has so ably 
deputized for our President during these years of war, also under- 
took to issue the Bulletin from Geneva, and we owe much to her 
and her country, which has done such wonderful work in the care 
of prisoners of war. 

It has’ been truly said that in these days of great decisions much 
is hidden from the view of the ordinary citizen ; but the International 
Council of Women has always held that we have our own responsi- 
bility within an area proper to us. The trail of woman’s right to 
make her contribution towards the common advancement of men 
and women had to be blazed fifty years ago. To-day, the women of 
Great Britain, who have been blessed in not having to suffer the 
calvary of foreign invasion, with its accompanying atrocities, but 
who have experienced great trials of faith and courage, and have 
sacrificed much, may perhaps once again have to take up the age-old 
prerogative of their sex—that of holding fast to the things of the 
spirit, and garrisoning the fortress of love and charity into which 
eventually the citizens of all lands may enter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 
1895-1918 


by DR. MAUDE ROYDEN SHAW 


HE Parliament of Great Britain is the Mother of Parliaments. 

The explanation of this fact is the explanation of the passion 
aroused by the agitation for Women’s Suffrage, for the Mother of 
Parliaments is not so called because she is the oldest of representative 
institutions or the most democratic, but because all representative 
governments in the world owe something to her traditions and 
experiences. Within the British Empire there are many democratic 
and semi-democratic constitutions. They vary greatly, but all are 
the offspring of one mother—the Parliament of Great Britain. Other 
countries have followed suit. The most remarkable and successful 
is the Congress of the United States of America. In some politically 
undeveloped countries the experiment of representative government 
of a truly democratic kind was tried prematurely, and their wrecks 
strew the world to-day. Both successes and failures however owe 
their inspiration to Great Britain. 

‘We are bored with the British constitution’, a member of one 
of the small Baltic republics complained after the last war. ‘ Bored 
—why ?’ asked an English citizen, ‘ you aren’t obliged to have it.’ 
‘Yes, we ate,’ was the disgruntled reply. ‘We have to have it. 
Everyone says so. We have to have it or something very like.’ 

Such was the prestige of the Mother of Parliaments in 1918. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

The British are politically minded. Politics is almost as great an 
interest to us as sport. A General Election excites hardly less 
interest than a football match, and crowds almost as frenzied with 
enthusiasm can be found at a political meeting when the election is 
a ctucial one, or the candidates exciting persons, as at a cup tie. 
In this country politics is still the great career. I well remember my 
astonishment when, on my fitst visit to America, I heard that the 
brilliant son of rich parents, with a university education behind him, 
was hoping to get ‘a job with Pierpont Morgan’. It had not 
occurted to me that he could want a business career when he might 
have stood for Congress and even arrived at being President some 
day. 
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Our test for the degree of civilization reached by any nation is 
its capacity for representative self-government. Here again I was 
—this time not astonished but certainly amused—at the incredulity 
with which a group of students of many nationalities, at a foyer in 
Paris, greeted my assurance that this was so. When they did believe 
it they laughed exceedingly. To them a civilization might be judged 
by its art, its literature, its philosophy, religion, or scientific attain- 
ment. By its political attainment—certainly not. 

It is probably unique to this country that when the Anti-Suffrage 
League was founded it based its propaganda on the paradoxical 
claim that women, though they must be kept out of national 
politics, must be encouraged by all means to take a part in local 
politics. To keep them out of politics altogether was recognized as 
impossible, and, to add to the absurdity of the situation, the leaders 
of the Anti-Suffragists were women of exceptional political ability, 
such as Mrs. Humphry Ward, Lady Tullibardine (now Duchess of 
Atholl), Miss Violet Markham,! and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter.} 
These ladies were ardent workers in Local Government, and not 
only so, but in national politics as well, though without votes. 
Members of the Primrose League, the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
and the women of the Labour Party, might and did disagree about 
Women’s Suffrage, but about the duty of women to work for their 
political parties they had no doubt at all. I do not think so para- 
doxical a position was taken up by the opponents of Women’s 
Suffrage in any other country. 

It may be argued that political enfranchisement is in fact not 
nearly so important as economic freedom. In a country where there 
is so much respect for property as here, the Married Women’s 
Property Act and the problem of Equal Pay for Equal Work might 
be held to be of greater value to women than any vote. Questions 
of moral and spiritual equality, such as concern the position of 
wives and mothers with regard to their husbands and children ; and 
of women in the great organized Christian churches where the most 
fundamental of human rights were in dispute (and still are) it 
might have been expected that these would become the rallying 
points of advancing feminism. But they were not so. Societies were 
indeed formed to improve the economic, moral, social, and spiritual 
position of women, but none excited the same frenzy of enthusiasm 
and devotion as the political societies, and of them there were at 
the height of the movement no less than fifty-two! They were 


1 Afterwards converted to Women’s Suffrage, 
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founded to express the political ardour of the orderly and the dis- 
orderly, the Conservative, Liberal, and Labour women, the pro- 
fessional women—actresses, artists, writers, nurses, and others—of 
religions, Anglican, Free Church, and |Roman Catholic. Some 
belonged to many of these societies : almost all to more than one. 
I have seen women whose clothing was almost concealed under the 
number of badges they wore; others who, finding badges all too 
small for their enthusiasm, dressed entirely in the colours of their 
favourite society, and superimposed badges on frocks of purple, 
white, and green. 

The bitterness of the opponents to Women’s Suffrage was in 
proportion to its felt importance. In no country were Suffragists 
so cheated by politicians, bullied by hecklers or man-handled by 
police and stewards as in Britain. This must be regretted, but 
Suffragists have to remember that opposition to a cause is great in 
proportion as the cause is important. In this country, politics are 
important. Suffragists believed that women could never reach their 
full stature as human beings without votes. Anti-Suffragists believed 
with equal conviction that they would lose the essential qualities 
of womanhood if they had them. The result was grievous but 
almost inevitable. Here alone women resorted to physical violence 
and here alone was violence used against them. 

In 1895, with the founding of the National Council of Women, 
the progress of the Women’s Movement was organized on lines 
which included most of its varieties. It was natural that the political 
side of it should advance with the whole movement. However 
one-sided its supporters may feel bound to be at any given period, 
it is only as the attitude of men towards women, and of women 
towards women in general, changes, that any important change can 
be made in any one department. Among the few short-sighted 
proponents of Women’s Suffrage I have actually heard it argued that 
no other advance could be acceptable until the vote was won, because 
such portent would show that advances could be made without 
votes! However, our leaders were wholly untouched by such 
extremism, and the National Union of Women Suffrage Societies 
affiliated as a matter of course to the National Council of Women 
with its wider basis of work. 

It seems a little comic that the Anti-Suffrage League, founded 
later, in 1908, should also have been eligible for affiliation, and was 
in fact affiliated for a time ; but it was not so illogical as it seems. 
The National Council of Women was not an executive but a con- 
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sultative body, and as such was concerned with all women’s 
societies, whether for a vote or any other given demand. The 
position with the Council of Women did however become impossible, 
as we shall see later, when in the hour of crisis the Anti-Suffrage 
League broke off affiliation. 

Meanwhile it was political enfranchisement that interested Suffra- 
gists most. By 1895 several States had given the vote to their women 
citizens: Wyoming, U.S.A., in 1869; Colorado, U.S.A., in 1893 ; 
New Zealand and South Australia in 1893; Utah, U.S.A., in 1895. 
This State gave us a lot of trouble, as it was always attributed to the 
shocking martiage customs of its Mormon population that women 
were allowed to vote. It is useless to inquire into the mental pro- 
cesses of those who argued in this way, but they were held logical 
by anti-Suffragists in general. Indeed, any stick was good enough 
to beat us with. It was even discovered that in one of the American 
states (I forget which), where women had been given the vote, 
railway trains could be found in which there were no lavatories 
reserved especially for the use of each sex, and this shocking affair 
was brandished in the faces of Suffragists as proving the unfitness 
of women to vote. I have travelled extensively in the U.S.A. and 
have never yet found such a train—though I have seen many in this 
country ; but if in fact they existed, they might have been adduced 
with equal justice as a proof that men should not vote. Howesies, 
I never heard a Suffragist say so. 

It was not until about 1898 that the pace of advance in this country 
began to quicken. Before the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
women had not been excluded by law from exercising the vote 
because so fantastic an idea had not entered the mind of thé public. 
Some faint premonition of the shape of things now stirred our 
legislators, and the word ‘ male’ before ‘ person’ was introduced 
into the Bill. In 1867 one of the prophets of the Women’s Move- 
ment, John Stuart Mill, moved an amendment to another Reform 
Bill, to take the word out again. It was lost and the word remained. 

Mrs, Fawcett, summarizing the parliamentary history of Women’s 
Suffrage,! notes that it was debated in the House of Commons in 
1870 (twice), 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1883, 
1884, 1886, 1892, 1897, 1904, 1905 (twice), 1910, and 1911. 

As early as 1895 a Women’s Suffrage Bill secured a majority in 
the House of Commons. Sir Albert Rollitt’s Bill had been defeated 
by only twenty-three votes? in 1892: Mr. Faithfull Begg’s was 

1 Women’s Suffrage, by Millicent Garrett Fawcett, p. 84. 2 Second Reading. 
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carried by a majority of seventy-one. It was not allowed to proceed 
further, but never again was a Women’s Suffrage Bill defeated in 
the House of Commons on a straight vote. Women had hence- 
forward to deal with other and in some ways more difficult 
obstacles. 

The first and most obvious was the pre-occupation of the country 
at any given time with matters which seemed to the electors more 
important than the enfranchisement of women. A glance at the 
dates I have just quoted will suggest the sort of issue which might 
interest the country so deeply as to make it seem inadvisable, and 
even wrong, to embarrass the Government by asking for a measure 
certain to split the party that kept it in power. Such an issue was 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland, which aroused unsurpassed bitter- 
ness in and out of Parliament. Nationalist issues appeal to passions 
so strong that Irishwomen, no more than Irishmen, could think of 
anything else, and Englishwomen were hardly behind them. In 
those days, I have heard Mrs. Fawcett say, “ You could not get a 
dozen people into a room to listen to a talk on Women’s Suffrage ’, 
and but for a handful of faithful and undefeatable believers the 
spark that was gradually being blown into a flame must have died, 
perhaps for a generation. 

Yet this very difficulty was, in the end, compensated rather oddly. 
The feverish interest roused by political issues which obliterated 
interest in Women’s Suffrage for the time intensified the ardour of 
the women when they passed. It grew into a flame. The men who 
encouraged this interest by founding women’s political organiza- 
tions, the Primrose League, Women’s Liberal Federation and 
Labour Women’s League, were—if anti-Suffragists—amazingly ill- 
advised. For they not only founded them but they praised them, 
implored their help and, by necessity, allowed their members to 
know something (however little) of the issues for which they were 
to canvass, toil, address envelopes, distribute leaflets, and even— 
horribile dictu—speak at meetings. It was not possible for the most 
brilliant of women-speakers to escape the dilemma which thus 
presented itself. Either women were fit to form political judgements 
ot they were not. Even Mrs. Humphry Ward could not have it 
both ways. As Mrs. Fawcett often pointed out, only Lord James 
of Hereford was consistent, for he repeated ad nauseam that women’s 
place was the home, and he would not lend himself to any attempt 
to lure them out of it whether it suited his party or not. For the 
rest, Lord Oxford (then Mr. Asquith) never boggled at accepting 
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the help of the Women’s Liberal Federation because he was an 
anti-Suffragist, nor did the Conservative candidates that stood 
against him. And the interest of the women to whom they appealed 
naturally grew more and more with every crisis. Before the end, 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, Mrs. Creighton, and Miss Violet Markham had 
all been converted, and where these leaders went many thousands 
followed. 

The second difficulty was much harder to surmount. It was the 
almost incredible ingenuity with which experienced parliamentarians 
can evade a straight vote on any measure or resolution which is not 
backed by a political party. Women’s Suffrage had, from 1895 
onwards, a majority in the House of Commons, but it was a majority 
that followed no party lines. Consequently no Government wanted 
to be bothered with it and no Government would make it an 
election issue. As this was so, it was the easiest thing in the world 
to point out that the party in power had received no mandate for 
Women’s Suffrage from the electors, 

If many women became ardent Suffragists through the political 
education they received in their political organizations, quite as many 
did so by realizing the ease and the lack of scruple with which vote- 
less persons could be deceived and made fools of by acute Members 
of Parliament. It seems incredible now that a measure should be 
even nominally supported by a considerable majority in the House 
of Commons for twenty years, and during that time be debated 
again and again, before it was passed through all its stages ; yet this 
is in fact what happened. The second reading of Mr. Faithfull Begg’s 
Bill in 1897 was carried by a majority of seventy-one. It got no 
further. Sometimes a Women’s Suffrage measure was talked out by 
voluble members who had only to keep on till the hour struck and 
the Bill died. Sometimes we Suffragists were calmly told by our 
alleged supporters that they could not for that occasion vote for us, 
because their party leaders were unconverted. One of our best 
speakers, Margaret Ashton, described to me the stupefaction which 
fell upon her when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman informed a 
deputation of Liberal women that he had no intention of bringing 
in a Women’s Suffrage Bill. It was in 1906, and the Liberals had 
been returned to power by an enormous majority after long years 
in opposition. Miss Ashton had innocently supposed that the only 
reason why the party to which she belonged had not given women 
the vote was that it had never had the power to do so. Now the 
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hour had struck and the Women’s Liberal Federation sent a 
deputation to the Prime Minister to hear what he proposed to do. 

He proposed to do nothing. Probably he was almost as much 
surprised at the simplicity of the women who expected him to, as 
they were to learn that a Liberal Prime Minister who had the power 
to carry a Liberal measure should not take it, and should even seem 
sutptised at being expected to do so. The fact—which no one will 
contest—that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a politician of 
exceptionally high principle only left his devoted supporters more 
appalled. To Margaret Ashton the Liberal Party had been an idol 
and its honour unimpeachable; but from now and henceforward 
she made Women’s Suffrage her sole pre-occupation and gave her 
suppott to no party and no measure but that. 

This bitter experience made many Suffragists. It was to be 
repeated in different forms again and again. It is the explanation 
of the growth of the militant wing of the movement and the found- 
ing of the Women’s Social and Political Union. For many years the 
agitation for the Vote had been carried on with immense vigour, 
but by completely lawful and constitutional means. Petitions, 
resolutions, lobbying of Members of Parliament, had been organized 
persistently and ona large scale. The creation of a favourable public 
opinion went on without pause and, in consequence, a majority of 
candidates in every parliamentary election were returned, time after 
time, pledged to support Women’s Suffrage in the House of 
Commons. In spite of this, every Bill was defeated; not, as we 
have seen, by a straight vote, but by virtue of broken promises, 
dishonest politics and chicanery. Still the great majority of Suffra- 
gists held to their belief that, in a democratic country, all could be 
won by patient and persistent propaganda. The work of building 
up the movement on these lines continued without pause. Con- 
vinced that union was strength, the first Women’s Suffrage societies, 
founded in Manchester, London, Edinburgh, Bristol, and Birming- 
ham, had formed together the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, and had grown with great rapidity, founding new societies 
and enrolling new members till the whole country was covered 
with a network through whose meshes no candidate for Parliament 
could hope to escape without offending a large number of those 
who might—it seemed increasingly and alarmingly probable—some 
day be able, as constituents, to call him to account. 

The only visible result was an increased ingenuity in those who 
still hoped the tide would ebb and an increased exasperation on the 
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part of those who found again and again that their voteless condition 
left them at the mercy of the unscrupulous. 

It is hard to believe that historians will express surprise or horror 
at the fact that some women at last lost at once their tempers and 
their faith in politicians. Mrs. Fawcett, writing in 31912, says: 
‘Besides resolutions, thirteen Bills have been introduced into the 
House of Commons, and seven passed their second reading, i.e. in 
the years 1870, 1886, 7897, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911. There has been 
a majority in the House of Commons in favour of Women’s Suffrage 
since 1886.” 

In 1903 Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst founded the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. In 1904 another Franchise Bill was ‘ talked 
out’. In 1905 the militant movement began. 

At first ‘ militancy’ involved no violence against others. The 
‘ Suffragettes ’, as they were called, confined themselves to an 
attempt to prevent any measure being discussed except Women’s 
Suffrage. They directed their energies against the Liberal Party 
because this was the'party in power. They interrupted its meetings, 
heckled and shouted down its speakers, intervened at general and 
by-elections with shouts of ‘ Keep the Liberal out !’ and, in general, 
made themselves as troublesome as they could in ways which had 
never been attempted before. That their tactics were maddening 
cannot be denied: they meant to be maddening. They had lost all 
faith in reason and in the honour of politicians, and were determined 
to make their (political) lives a burden to them. They succeeded. 
They succeeded also in breaking down a Press boycott which had 
been used against us for years. It is true that their tactics were given 
publicity almost always when they seemed likely to create prejudice, 
but journalists no more than the rest of us are all-wise, and they do | 
not always know what will create prejudice and what the contrary. 
It is true that prejudice was created, but so was interest, and the 
interest was on the whole more sympathetic than hostile. It was 
brought home to the public that there were women who cared 
passionately for the cause of their political freedom and whose 
courage was not only very great but very dramatic. 

Courage is always impressive. Mrs. Fawcett herself praised the 
courage of women whose methods were as remote from her own 
idea of what was wise or right as it is possible for methods to be, 
and few of those who remained faithful to her example could bring 
themselves publicly to denounce those who chose the other path. 


1 Women’s Suffrage, p. 85. 
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Meanwhile the constitutional movement went from strength to 
strength. The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies con- 
tinued to support candidates who pledged themselves to support 
Women’s Suffrage if returned. They held meetings, lobbied, can- 
vassed and demonstrated. It became clear that ‘ something must be 
done ’ about Women’s Suffrage. 

In May 1908 Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, told a deputation 
of Liberal Members of Parliament that he intended to introduce a 
Bill for electoral reform. If an amendment enfranchising women 
was moved, his Government would not oppose it. 

In 1909, Mr. Geoffrey Howard introduced a measute which 
amounted to Adult Suffrage. This ranged against us not only anti- 
Suffragist Members of Parliament but all who opposed Adult 
Suffrage. 

In December of the same year, the Prime Minister, announcing 
the dissolution of Parliament, repeated his pledge about Women’s 
Suffrage. 

In January 1910 the Conciliation Committee was formed. It 
consisted of Members of Parliament of all parties, besides Lord 
Lytton (chairman) and Mr. H. N. Brailsford (Hon. Secretary). Its 
object was to frame a measure which Suffragists of all parties could 
support, and introduce it into Parliament. The measure finally 
drafted would have enfranchised women householders. This meant 
about a million women, the large majority of whom would have 
been of the working-class. 

This ‘ Conciliation Bill’ was truly conciliatory. It united not only 
party men but all women working for the Suffrage. The Women’s 
Social and Political Union suspended its election policy of ‘ Keep 
the Liberal out ’, and also its militant action. When the Bill passed 
its second reading by a majority of a hundred and ten, they organized 
a demonstration in Hyde Park which drew a crowd of half a million 
people. ‘It was estimated that no fewer than ten thousand public 
meetings were held in the four months between July and November,’ 
writes Mrs. Fawcett.1 ‘The Albert Hall was filled twice in one 
week ’ (once by the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
and once by the Women’s Social and Political Union). 

In June 1911 a procession of forty-five thousand women of all 
societies marched from the Embankment to the Albert Hall. 

By this time every society concerned with the interests of women 
was alive to the urgency of the question of the Suffrage, and it was 


1 Women’s Suffrage, p. 76. 
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inevitable that the National Council of Women should be called 
upon to make a pronouncement. The fact that it was not a political 
society could not obviate the fact that its immense prestige with the 
public involved a grave responsibility in a matter which had become 
so urgent, and in which it might exercise so wide an influence. 
Already as long ago as 1902 a resolution affirming acceptance of 
the principle of Women’s Suffrage had been passed at a Council 
meeting, and this had been reaffirmed in 1909. Now that an actual 
measure for Women’s Suffrage was to be discussed in Parliament, 
Suffrage members of the Council urged that a further step should 
be taken, and on 20 November 1912 an Extraordinary Meeting was 
called to consider the following resolution : 


That, in view of the fact that the questions of Parliamentary and local 
government franchises for women are to be discussed in connection with 
the Franchise and Registration Bill now before the House of Commons, 
the National Council of Women of Great Britain and Ireland reaffirms 
the following Resolution, passed on 30 Octobet 1902, and again on 
20 October 1909: ‘That without the firm foundation of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women, there is no permanence for any advance 
gained by them;’ and, while not expressing any opinion on the Bill, 
urges all Members of Parliament to vote so as to ensure that no Bill 
shall be passed which does not include some measure of Parliamentary 
Suffrage for Women. 


With Mrs. Allan Bright in the chair, Mrs. Creighton moved and 
Mts. Fawcett seconded the resolution. It was opposed by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Miss Gladys Pott. After debate it was carried 
by a hundred and ninety-nine votes to fifty-nine, thirteen mem- 
bers abstaining. As a result the Anti-Suffrage League withdrew its 
affiliation and some (not all) Anti-Suffrage members of the Council 
resigned. It was held to be a victory of great importance to the 
cause, both from the size of the vote and the great influence wielded 
by the National Council. It was more than a debating triumph : it 
was a portent. 

The Bill of 1910 went no further, for in November Parliament 
was dissolved ; but in 1911, drafted this time in such a way as to 
admit amendment, it was introduced: by Sir George Kemp?! and 
again passed its second reading, this time by a majority of a hundred 
and sixty-seven. | 

On 23 August Mr. Asquith repeated his promise of facilities for 
the Bill. On 7 November he told a deputation from the People’s 

* Afterwards Lord Rochester. 
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Suffrage Federation that he proposed to introduce a Government 
Bill giving Manhood Suffrage. 

Such a promise was an insult, and as such it was received by the 
militants. They resumed their tactics and policy, while the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies adhered to theirs. Mr. Asquith 
was interviewed, and answered the deputation that, although the 
Bill gave the vote to men only, it would be drafted in such a way 
as to admit an amendment granting it to women if the House of 
Commons chose to accept it. With this promise the Suffragists 
continued their work. 

The Bill was introduced in 1912. The Speaker then ruled that 
it was drafted in such a way that a Women’s Suffrage amendment 
would be out of order. 

On this I make no comment other than that made by my great 
leader: ‘ If it had been Mr. Asquith’s object to enrage every woman 
to the point of fury, he could not have acted with greater per- 
spicacity.’2 

Militancy took on a fiercer hue. Up to a point, the policy upheld 
by the Pethick-Lawrences, of women offering themselves to the 
violence of others but using none, had been followed with few 
exceptions. Now violence was to be used by the women them- 
selves. The Pankhursts and the Pethick-Lawrences divided, and the 
Pankhursts went further along the downward path.? It is unfortu- 
nate that violence is almost bound to increase, and this is why I 
call militancy a downward path. Its appeal is not to reason but to 
emotion, and therefore loses its effect unless it proceeds constantly 
to more and more dramatic appeals: and to be more and more 
dramatic they must be more and more violent. 

The effect of militancy of this order on public opinion would have 
been more disastrous than it was but for the stupid and disgusting 
way in which it was met by the authorities. Brutal handling of the 
women who ‘ demonstrated’, prolonged periods of imprisonment, 
forcible feeding and the ‘ Cat and Mouse Act’, which authorized 
the Home Secretary to keep women in prison until their lives were 
in danger and then release them until they recovered sufficiently to 
be rearrested and again forcibly fed—these atrocities horrified public 
opinion even more than militancy. It is impossible now to guess 
what the upshot would have been if the outbreak of war in 1914 


1 Women, by Winifred Holtby. 

2 Mrs. Despard had left the W.S.P.U. in 1907 and founded the Women’s Freedom 
League, but this cleavage was on a point of democratic procedure inside the W.S.P.U, 
itself, 
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had not cast into the shade all other ‘ militancy’ and silenced all 
other propaganda. 

The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies and the 
Women’s Social and Political Union alike offered their whole energy 
and their superb organizations to serve in any way the Government 
would accept. They did magnificent work, and in February 1918 
their reward came. The House of Commons passed into law by a 
majority of seven to one a Bill granting the parliamentary franchise 
to women over thirty. After a faint show of resistance in the House 
of Lords—made hopeless from the first by the announcement of the 
anti-Suffrage stalwart, Lord Curzon, that the cause was lost and 
that he was not even going to vote against the Bill—it passed the 
Upper House also and the long fight was over. 

In the same yeat women were made eligible for election to the 
House of Commons, and in 1919 Lady Astor was elected to the 
constituency of Plymouth (South). In 1924 Margaret Bondfield 
became Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour. In 1928 
women were enfranchised at twenty-one (the same age as for men). 
In 1929 Margaret Bondfield became the first woman Cabinet 
Minister. 

There are still certain disabilities to remove, and women can still 
not sit in the House of Lords ; but politically the battle is won and 
the rest is but skirmishing. The struggle has passed to other fields, 
social, moral, and above all economic. Political freedom is ours, 
and, though for a time democracy has been under eclipse and the 
short-sighted affirm that we have won the vote only to see its value 
reduced to zero, wiser prophets see that shadow already passing and 
democracy coming again into its own. Women have won their 
victory there: it will prove its immense importance even when the. 
scene seems set for another fight, this time in the economic sphere. 

How was it won, this battle for freedom ? It is a question which 
never can be answered. Some will always believe that militant 
tactics alone could have won the victory. Others—and I am one— 
hold that, in spite of all their heroism, the Suffragettes had ended 
by creating a deadlock. Men would not yield to what they regarded 
as bullying ; militants could not, without hopeless loss of ‘ face’, 
pause in their career of increasing violence. Othets again held that 
the splendid support given by all women to the war effort entitled 
them to their freedom. Yet others, that the long, devoted, and 
patient propaganda of half a century bore its fruit at last. 

It is worth pointing out that if militant tactics won the battle, it 
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is strange that in no other country were they used, though in many 
other countries the vote was won. 

If it was won by the splendid conduct of women during the war 
of 1914-18, it is strange that Frenchwomen were left without it, 
since their devotion and heroism were not a whit behind outs. 

It may perhaps be fair to say that all the claims made have some 
truth in them and that no Suffragist cares greatly which has the most 
credit, since the end of the long struggle was victory. 


CHAPTER IX 
FOUR DAUGHTER SOCIETIES 


The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects 
by EYHEL WILLANS 


HIS Association is one of the many women’s organizations that 
owe their inception to the National Council of Women, to which 

many of its members belonged. | 

The only means of contact with each other for teachers of 
domestic subjects had been through the Training College Guilds, 
and this was felt to be inadequate ; so the members of the National 
Council of Women formed themselves into a Technical Sub- 
Committee of the Council in 1896. In the following year this 
Sub-Committee became the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Science, but it still maintained its close relationship with the parent- 
body. Membership was open to all teachers who held the usual 
diplomas or certificates in domestic subjects, and the annual sub- 
scription was then one shilling per annum! In 1897 it was decided 
that the Association should hold an Annual Conference in London, 
and so become the centre for the interchange of ideas on the teaching 
of the subject by means of discussions and lectures by experts. The 
Association had only individual or direct members, some of whom 
found it difficult to attend meetings in London. This led to the 
formation of branch associations with affiliation to the central body. 
In 1902 the Association entered on its independent life, with repre- 
sentation on the National Council of Women similar to that enjoyed 
by other independent societies. A Council was formed to deal with 
the policy of the Association, from which the Executive Committee 
was elected to deal with the business of the Association. Since these 
early days the activities of the Association have expanded, and the 
number of branches, and the membership, have increased. The 
Association took an active part in keeping the teaching of domestic 
subjects to the fore, with its various publications and its memoran- 
dum on the teaching of this subject in secondary schools. This had 
the support of the National Council of Women, who passed a 
resolution on the subject in 1909. 

The Association was instrumental in the formation of the Asso- 
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and has always worked in close co-operation with this body. Many 
books relating to their craft have been published by the Association, 
and in 1928 the magazine Housecraft was first published as a means 
of kéeping members supplied with up-to-date information on their 
work. 

The Association is now represented on many organizations that 
are concerned with the welfare of the family in its widest aspect. It 
has submitted evidence to the Norwood and McNair Committees 
set up by the Ministry of Education, where it stressed the need for 
the inclusion of Housecraft as an integral part of every child’s 
education and the necessity of an adequate supply of teachers for 
this work. 

In 1938 the Association was instrumental in forming the Insti- 
tutional Management Association, for women trained in large-scale 
catering and household administration. This new Association filled 
a long-felt want and is now a very flourishing independent 
organization. 

During the war the bidinestia subjects teachers have been in great 
demand. They helped to organize and run the Emergency Feeding 
Centres and British Restaurants until staff could be trained for this 
wotk. The expansion of the School Meals Service also called for 
their assistance, particularly in the early days when staffing was 
difficult. On the Domestic Front they organized and ran classes 
for Housewives in ‘ Make do and Mend ’, gave advice on cookery, 
and helped the busy housewife to solve her many problems. 

We feel that with the extension of the school-leaving age, the 
Youth organizations, and the realization that every girl should have 
a basic knowledge of Housecraft whatever her future career, the 
work and scope of the domestic subjects teacher will extend and 
expand. This will be the best tribute to the work they have done 
during the war and a universal acknowledgement of the place of 
Housecraft in the educational curriculum. 


The National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs 
by PEARL JEPHCOTT 


Tue last twenty years of the nineteenth century, the period of the 
leg-of-mutton sleeve and the novels of Ouida, was prolific likewise 
in its labours for young people. To-day’s many Youth organizations 
owe much to those pioneer upper-class women who, between 1880 
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and 1900, besides sponsoring and running clubs up and down the 
country, in Sunderland and Soho, in Bolton and Ancoats, saw the 
necessity for setting up co-ordinating machinery, a Factory Helpers’ 
Union, a Clubs’ Industrial Association, and so on and so forth.” One 
name in particular stands out, that of the Hon. Maude Stanley. 

The National Council of Women of the day, then the National 
Union of Women Workers, crystallized this current interest and, at 
its first conference in Nottingham in 1895, set up a sub-committee 
of people interested in girls’ clubs to attempt to organize the 
movement on a national scale. 

Three years later we find club leaders and members working 
together to ask the Home Office for such things as an increase in 
the number of women factory inspectors and stricter regulations on 
sanitation in workrooms. 

From this first sub-committee of the N.C.W. the Hon. Lily 
Montagu and Mrs. Arnold Glover founded, in 1911, an independent 
society, The National Organization of Girls’ Clubs, which developed 
rapidly after the Great War. By 1924 clubs affiliated to it were 
recognized by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust as eligible for 
erants for libraries, the first public recognition that young people’s 
clubs had received. Other grants followed: for the development 
of club work in the special areas of Durham and South Wales ; for 
the appointment of physical training specialists ; for training schemes 
for club leaders. By 1939 the National Organization of Girls’ Clubs 
had established itself as one of the major voluntary societies for 
young people, and was ripe, at the outbreak of war, to undertake 
the expansion demanded of it by the Government’s Service of 
Youth Scheme. | 

The drive began for more and better Youth work, andthe 
Government gave grants, concessions, and generous support to the 
clubs. The State came in, with all its authority, not to displace the 
voluntary society, but rather to see what results a combination of 
efforts could effect. The number of paid posts in Youth work 
increased rapidly, and salaries, which had been very low, began to 
approximate to those of the teaching profession. The pioneer 
training schemes of the N.A.G.C. began to bear fruit and provide 
a small but constant stream of people professionally qualified to act 
as club leaders. There was a great increase in the number of short 
training courses for the part-time voluntary helper, still the backbone 
of the clubs. 

Boy members had for years been coming into girls’ clubs in 
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increasing numbers, reflecting current changes in social habits. The 
Association, recognizing this, in 1944 changed its name to the 
National Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs. 

To-day, 97,500 boys and girls, 70,000 of whom are between 
fourteen and twenty, belong to clubs affiliated to one of the fifty-four 
local associations of clubs which form the N.A.G.C. & M.C. 
Another 18,000 members over eighteen belong to War Workers’ 
Clubs. These, started at the request of the Ministry of Labour to 
meet the needs of girls transferred to work away from their homes, 
have developed into embryo community centres, and now cater also 
for local men and women. 

A clubs’ association of to-day has many problems to tackle. What 
kind of club do the country boy and girl need ? What provision 
ought to be made for holiday houses, camps, playing fields ? What 
new techniques in informal education shall be tried out in clubs P 
How best can the Association pass on its own experience and 
experiments in answer to the many inquiries from other parts of 
the world ? 

The Victorian club was largely ameliorative in character, a place 
where some sort of challenge was made, for a few hours each week, 
to overcrowded homes, ill-fed bodies, inadequate schooling, and 
working conditions that were seldom adapted to the particular 
requirements of young people. Even in Victorian days, however, 
in the eyes of the members themselves the club was primarily a 
society of young people who were disposed to be friendly towards 
each other. 

The good club of to-day maintains this character of friendliness 
as its most important quality. It would claim that it does not exist 
ptimarily for the under-privileged, but is meeting a normal need of 
normal young people. And all the time it is fighting for informal 
education, via dramatics, music, outdoor games, dancing, cooking, 
crafts, discussion groups, camping, and a host of other creative 
activities. Moreover, the boys and girls who find that a lively club 
helps them to extend the range of methods by which they can enjoy 
themselves, pretty soon discover that their club is good or bad 
largely according to the extent to which they themselves are 
responsible for its activities. Democracy means something concrete 
to them. 

Nothing quite comparable to this sort of training exists outside 
the clubs, and nothing quite comparable to the English Youth Club 
movement, in all its diversity, appears to exist outside this country. 
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People who have seen the effect of, say, three years’ membership 
of even an indifferent club, on a few dozen boys and girls, cannot 
fail to admire the foresight of that sub-committee of the National 
Council of Women on an October day in 1895. 


The National Women Citizens’ Association 
by A. D. S. LARGE 


Wuo would have thought, in those far-away days of June 1917, 
when the House of Commons passed the Representation of the 
People Bill, that this was the start of an era which was to see the 
greatest change in the position and status of women that history 
has recorded ? Yet this was in fact the case. 

The first Great War (as it is now called) had proved to the country 
that its women citizens were capable and worthy of rights which 
its male citizens held in high regard, and in February 1918, when the 
Bill became law, the National Union of Women Workers (later the 
National Council of Women), immediately realized that some teach- 
ing in citizenship was essential in order to assist women throughout 
the country to develop and use their newly-won franchise. 

Dame Maria Ogilvie Gordon was the President of the National 
Union of Women Workers at this time. She was a woman possessed 
of vast energy and foresight, and under her aegis a plan was formed 
by which the National Council of Women began to form local 
groups to further citizenship work. A Central Committee of a 
provisional nature was elected from the Executive Committee of 
the Council for this work, with Dame Maria as chairman. This 
committee was set up in January 1918, and called the Central 
Committee on the Citizenship of Women. Much work was done 
and money collected; and.in March 1918 The National Women’s 
Citizens Association was launched as a separate entity, affiliated to 
its parent body, and held its inaugural public meeting in London. 
Other associations also started citizenship work, but it can be 
claimed that the National Women Citizens’ Association is the oldest, 
if only by a few months. 

The objects for which the Association was formed were ans 
to be: ‘ To bring women together on non-party, non-sectarian and 
democratic lines, in order to foster a sense of citizenship in women ; 
to encourage the study of political, social, and economic questions ; 
and to secure the adequate representation of women in local 
administration and in the affairs of the Nation and Empire.’ 
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Throughout the intervening years up to the present time the 
Association has made education in citizenship on the widest possible 
lines, and the adequate representation of women on local councils, 
its chief concerns. Wherever branches have started, the number of 
women councillors has increased—and the interest in Local Govern- 
ment widened and deepened. In fact, so great is the interest taken 
by its members in Local Government, that the Association in 1944 
called the first conference ever held in this country of elected 
representatives of Women Members of Local Government bodies. It 
was attended by mayors, aldermen, and councillors from all over 
the kingdom. This was not only a success but a fulfilment of a 
proved need, and the conference is now recognized by the Local 
Authorities. The Association has also issued the latest handbook 
on Local Government work, with a useful quiz in the modern style 
embodying the answers to many questions asked by would-be 
candidates for local office. 

All this has meant long and unremitting work at times, under 
extreme difficulties. 

The enthusiasm with which women hailed their newly won 
franchise quickly died down, apathy succeeded the intense effort of 
war years, and at times it appeared that education in citizenship did 
not attract sufficient numbers of women to carry on the work. But 
when the storm-clouds again began to gather over Europe, a change 
—hardly more than a ripple on the surface—began to be felt. The 
Association awoke to a new life and awareness of its responsibility, 
and in May 1939 called a meeting to consider the question of com- 
pulsory service for women similar to that then in force for men. 
This is in itself a proof of the alertness of the Association in matters 
affecting the women of the country ; and a happy augury for the 
future. 

While it is true to say that the chief work of the Association has 
in its teaching of citizenship particularly applied to Local Govern- 
ment work, its many interests naturally take a wider scope, and it 
is affiliated to the British Commonwealth League, the Children’s. 
Minimum Council, and the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 

The N.W.C.A. was the first organized body to send a deputation 
to the Government on the question of centralized control of water- 
supplies. It is common knowledge that this is now in the forefront 
of the Government’s agricultural policy. 

The enthusiasm and perseverance with which each new aspect of 
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the enlargement of women’s sphere of work has been met is difficult 
to describe ; it must suffice to say that during the years of peace 
the N.W.C.A., by its support and active co-operation, has been 
associated with the following aspects of national life : 


The Nursing Profession. A Memorandum drawn up by the N.W.C.A. 
and approved by the B.M.A. 

Lord Buckmaster’s Divorce Reform Bill, now the Act of 1937, establish- 
ing an equal moral standard between the sexes—the interest in this 
leading to recommendations on questions of marriages with aliens. This 
is of vital interest at the present time. 

Support for Women Police. 

The Housing Question. 

Widows’ Pensions. 

School-Leaving Age. 


For many years the N.W.C.A. has had Miss E. $. Dobbs as Hon. 
Secretary. Her devoted, unselfish work has been the life-blood of 
the Association, and enabled it to overcome the many difficulties 
which of necessity have arisen since its start. 

However, the light breaks in the east, and the N.W.C.A. looks 
forward to a new era for women when many of the reforms it has 
worked for will be embodied in the life of the citizens of the country. 

Note by Editor: The Scottish Women Citizens’ Association, an 
independent body, is also affiliated to the N.C.W. and the Scottish 
Standing Committee. . 


The Women’s Engineering Society 
by A. S. LOCKHART 


WHEN the Great War ended in 1918 the N.C.W., not indeed looking 
for new worlds to conquer, but very acutely aware of great battles 
pending, gave thought to the thousands of women who had served 
the country ‘in munitions ’. The whole world of engineering had 
been opened up to them as a field in which they could serve in war. 
Was it going to be closed to them as a sphere for a career in peace ? 
A committee was formed to examine all aspects of the question, 
to ascertain facts and to take whatever action seemed desirable and 
possible. One of its members was the Hon. Lady Parsons, ‘an 
engineer, and herself much interested in engineering. From an 
N.C.W. Committee there emerged the Women’s Engineering 
Society. Its first recruits were women for whom the Great War had 
meant emancipation, women who for the most part had grown up 
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in a world that thought much of the vote, who were suddenly given 
opportunities for service in all directions, and who proved that life 
was wotthwhile but who, too soon after the war, learnt the bitter 
truth that life in wartime is not normal. ‘They discovered that all 
the departures from normal life during wartime found their counter- 
part in the peace—that sorrow gave place to a demand for gaiety, 
that activity gave way to unemployment, that freedom was paid for 
by restrictions, that extravagance was followed by poverty. Into 
that world was born the Women’s Engineering Society. 

Lady Parsons gathered support from her own and her husband’s 
friends, but largely from her own resources she financed the new 
Society. She advertised for a secretary and found Caroline Haslett, 
whose wartime service had been spent with the Cochran Boiler Co., 
partly at the works and partly on the administrative side. They 
made an excellent team, for if Lady Parsons had a love of her own 
way and a determination to get things done, Miss Haslett had the 
same determination even when she herself had to do them. 

In spite of the restoration of the pre-war Practices Act, which 
had compelled many an employer to dismiss his women labour, 
there remained enough women in engineering and enough who 
desired an entrance, to make the Society worthwhile. It had a hard 
struggle, financially and otherwise, but it had many good friends, 
among whom was Lady Beilby, who, when the coffers were empty, 
on more than one occasion replenished them. 

Another friend and one-time President was Mrs. L. A. Willson, 
who turned her wartime experiences to practical use. She built 
homes fit for women to live in, surely a forerunner of what we are 
now looking for. Mrs. Willson also dug deeply into her own pocket 
to help the Society. 

Much of the Society’s history can be gleaned from its presidents, 
a very notable list, headed by Miss Rachel Parsons and followed by 
Lady Parsons herself. Lady Moir, O.B.E. (wife of Sir Ernest Moir, 
civil engineer) was, like Lady Parsons, ‘an engineer by marriage’. 
She had organized during the war a rota of young Society women 
who learnt to make munitions in order to replace the usual workers 
at week-ends. 

Another’ of its presidents was Miss E. M. Kennedy, who had 
entered an engineering office as a young girl and rose to be its 
managing director. She travelled to America to represent her firm. 

Of similar quality was Mrs. C. H. Douglas, who took over her 
husband’s shipbuilding yard and ran it very successfully. 

H 
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One of Lady Moit’s ambitions was realized when the Society 
selected as its chief officer a woman who held an engineering degree 
and had served an engineering apprenticeship, Miss Verena Holmes, 
B.Sc. (Eng.), M.I.Mech.E. In the same line are Miss G. L. Entwistle, 
A.M.LE.E., an electrical engineer since 1915, and Miss Margaret 
Partridge, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. (now President of the Society), an 
electrical contractor and powet-station engineer. 

The President whose fame extended far beyond the Society was 
Amy Johnson, and nothing need be said here regarding the exploits 
that added so much lustre to the name of Britain. It must however 
be said that nowhere was Amy so much herself as at the Society 
meetings, nowhere was she more admired and loved, nowhere was 
she more modest and unassuming. All this is reflected in the 
Society’s desire to establish a fitting memorial in her memory. 

To mark its appreciation of its General Secretary from its incep- 
tion until 1929, and its Honorary Secretary since then, the Society 
invited Miss Haslett to be President from 1939 until 1941, during 
which period it celebrated its twenty-first birthday, in spite of war. 

But if the roll of presidents tells something about the Society, 
there are one or two other high lights that deserve mention. 

When the British Empire Exhibition was attracting the world and 
his wife to London, Miss Haslett was inspired to organize a Con- 
ference of Women in Science, Industry, and Commerce at Wembley. 
It was an ambitious project, and, whilst it had the full support of 
many women’s organizations, it met with many difficulties. During 
the Conference these were nowhere in sight. The opening ceremony 
was graced by H.R.H. the Duchess of York (now H.M. the Queen), 
who made her first public speech on this occasion. The Viscountess 
Astor, C.H., was a tower of strength behind the Conference scene. 

The Society also made history at Geneva. When Margaret Part- 
ridge apprenticed several girls as electrical engineers it became clear 
that they must, as shift engineers, take their turn on night work. 
Now the Factory Act prohibited night work for women, a ruling 
based on a Convention of the International Labour Organization. 
Nothing daunted, the Society proceeded to have the Convention 
altered! It was necessary first to convince the Home Office of the 
wisdom of such action, and it is a triumph both for the Society and 
for Miss Hilda Martindale of the Factory Inspectorate that this was 
so easily accomplished. The I.L.O. at first considered the proposal 
a distinctly retrograde one, but the gentle process of persuasion and 
education was applied between sessions by Miss Martindale and 
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Miss Haslett, and when the proposal was again put to the delegates 
it was carried. For the first time an I.L.O. Convention was amended 
—and in favour of women seeking a career. 

Another significant event in the history of the W.E.S. was the 
proposal to establish the Electrical Association for Women. That 
story is too long for inclusion here, but it had happy repercussions 
for the parent Society, and for women generally. 

Some reference must be made to the Society in this war. Before 
Munich, Miss Verena Holmes, with memories of the last war vividly 
before her, was exploring every possible avenue to see how women 
could be prepared to play a worthy part in the struggle that was 
certain to come. Most of these avenues proved to be only culs-de-sac, 
blocked by financial or other obstacles. She succeeded, however, 
in launching a form of training in engineering and in foremanship 
at technical institutes. It was a: curriculum eventually taken over 
and adapted by the Minister of Labour, who invited Miss Haslett 
to become his Adviser on Women’s Training and Miss Holmes his 
first Woman Technical Officer. 

The story of women in engineering during the war cannot yet 
be told, but the Society watches and waits to serve any woman who 
wishes to make engineering her career. 


CHAPTER X 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


HE Jubilee of the National Council of Women happens at the 

dawn of probably the most momentous years in the known 
history of mankind, certainly the most momentous in that of our 
civilization. There lie before us the greatest opportunity, and the 
gteatest responsibility, of recorded time. Men and women alike 
have been educated by two great wars into a knowledge of their 
duties as citizens of their country and of the world. They have seen 
the highest achievements of science pressed into the service of the 
lowest passions of man, unleashed in a fury that would have seemed 
barbarous to the Middle Ages themselves. They have seen the 
sublime qualities of human nature exhibited amidst the immeasurable 
sordidness of war. In a hitherto unknown degree the citizen has 
shared the perils and the miseries of war, men, women, and children 
alike. No one can plead unawareness. The problems of the future 
must be solved by Everyman, or they will fester into anarchy and 
ignorance. 

In a country like Britain, where freedom is so much a part of the 
racial consciousness that it has been fought for without respite, even 
in periods of unenlightenment, even with bigotry, even tyrannically, 
the present need to build the future as carefully and as solidly as a 
cathedral, is clear to all; and to none more than to women, whose 
own freedom has been so recently gained, and who are still fighting 
to complete it. vs 

There are moments in that fight when progress seems slow ; but 
it is heartening to measure the ground gained, by noting the differ- 
ence between the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. Women did much, 
they did all they could, in the first World War ; in the second they 
have been allowed, expected, asked, and ordered to do infinitely 
more. They have responded with all their heart, and mind, and 
capacity ; and throughout the work for the immediate present they 
have kept their eyes on the future. 

They have, indeed, worked for to-day and to-morrow at the same 
time, as the records of N.C.W. show. The increased importance of 
social welfare work in war-time was stressed ; and the problems of 
woman-power, the voluntary services open to or run by women, 
and the vast difficulties of the refugee question, were all met and 
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dealt with. In the first year of this war the Council co-operated with 
otganizations of which the scope is symbolized by the fact that the 
alphabetical list of their names begins with the Association for 
Moral and Social Hygiene, and ends with the Women’s Voluntary 
Services for Civil Defence. 

It would be difficult to summarise the work done by the branches 
for the W.V.S. In many places it was in the hands of N.C.W. 
membets ; indeed some few branches were wholly absorbed by 
the war-time organization, until the imperative needs of the moment 
should be over. 

The proper distribution and intelligent use of woman-power was 
a major subject of interest; and there was great activity in laying 
before the Government recommendations on many and varied 
current matters; such as the need for a No-Treating Order, and 
the training of women for industry. When the question of com- 
pensation for civilian injuries arose, the N.C.W. actively co-operated 
in Mrs. Tate’s campaign to remove the anomaly that women were 
to teceive less compensation than men. Side by side with these 
questions of the day went an unswerving heed to the demands of 
to-morrow. Family allowances were considered and urged; and 
there was a campaign for the admission of women to the Foreign 
Office. In 1895 people were passionately discussing what would 
happen to the world if women ever received votes, or actually 
entered Parliament. In 1941 there was discussion on much the same 
lines, and» only with less passion because of other pressing pre- 
occupations, as to what would happen to the world if women were 
ever admitted to the Foreign Office, or actually became diplomats. 
The success achieved by a2 woman as Minister for the United 
States to Norway was not sufficient to quiet the apprehensions 
of those who considered that to let women into the Diplomatic 
Service would be equivalent to sending England once again upon 
her sempiternal journey to those pre-racetrack dogs. 

Other questions for the forward-looking eye were also considered. 
These included the need that women should take part in peace talks 
and conferences. They are now at least as experienced as men in 
the details of what war means to the ordinary member of the com- 
munity ; and it is upon that ae ears that a stable peace must be 
built. 

The average woman needs encouragement before she will take 
part in public life; but if her war-experience is to be of use in the 
preservation of peace, many mote women must be ready to plan 
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their part in extra-domestic work. To relieve the over-worked 
housewife of some of her drudgery is the first aim of those who are 
planning to provide her with domestic help ; but another important 
consideration is that more leisure would free her to take an interest 
in social work. The young mother both needs and can give counsel. 
Also, under her present drudgery, she and her husband can practi- 
cally never go out together, share outside interests, co-operate 
together in working for the community. 

Consequently, constant attention is necessary to such questions 
as day nurseries, children’s hotels and /or the provision of women 
who can be engaged to look after the child in its own home for 
short periods. (The scheme for Home Helps may meet. this 
need.) A point of importance is that such assistance is urgently 
required in middle-class families ; our pre-occupation with demo- 
ctatic principles sometimes makes for giving aid to the poorer 
classes without considering the urgent needs of the ‘ black-coated ’. 

Food advice continued after the war may lead not only to im- 
proved cooking, but better nutrition. The English table in the last 
five years has proved that the housewife can do some very pretty 
contriving, and is amenable to instruction. It would be a pity to 
let her slip back, and a greater pity not to instruct her daughter. 

To-morrow will certainly bring new problems concerning the 
aliens in our midst, more particularly in regard to those aliens who 
wish to stay here (perhaps married to British subjects), and to those 
who ate proposing to go to Australia, Canada, and other dominions 
ot foreign countries. There have been many marriages between our 
allies domiciled here after exile from their own countries, and men 
and women of these islands. 

In that last regard, arises the question of the nationality of married 
women. 

In 1914 the first Bill entitled The British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Bill was introduced in the House of Commons. It pro- 
posed to continue to make the wife’s nationality dependent on that 
of her husband. It had been drafted in the Colonial (now the 
Imperial) Conference, and the intention was that henceforth there 
should be uniformity in the British Empire. 

Four women’s organizations, the National Council of Women, 
the National Union of Suffrage Societies, the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation, and the Women’s Co-operative Guild, protested 
against the dependence of the wife’s nationality on that of her 
husband. Their efforts resulted in two important modifications : one 
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making it less difficult for the woman who had lost her nationality 
on matriage to regain it after the dissolution of that marriage, and 
the other enabling her to regain her nationality if her husband 
changed his during the marriage. | 

Between 1917 and 1930 the N.C.W. approached every Imperial 
Conference on the subject, organizing petitions, &c., until, by 1931, 
seventy-seven societies had given their support, including the 
National Councils of other countries. In 1922 Sit John Butcher 
introduced a Bill to provide that a married woman should be in 
the same position as regards nationality as a man or single woman ; 
no progress was made. In 1925, a resolution to this effect was 
adopted unanimously in the House of Commons. In 1928 Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson introduced without a division a Bill on the same 
lines as the 1922 Bill. In April 1929 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made 
a statement in favour to a deputation of women’s societies. In 1929 
Captain Cazalet introduced the 1922 Bill again, but the dissolution 
came before progress could be made. 

At the Codification Conference at The Hague in 1930 the repre- 
sentative of the British Government made a statement in favour. 
In that year the N.C.W. formed the Nationality of Married Women 
(Pass the Bill) Committee, as a separate organization consisting of 
Membets of both Houses of Parliament as well as representatives 
of women’s societies. Captain Cazalet again introduced a Bill, and 
Members of Parliament presented a Memorial to the Prime Minister 
asking him to grant facilities for the Bill. It was introduced again 
and was read a second time without a division, but failed to reach 
Committee stage. 

In 1931 the subject of nationality was discussed at the meeting 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations, and the British repre- 
sentative stated that the British Government was in favour of the 
principle that all disabilities of married women in matters of nation- 
ality should be removed. In 1932 the Home Secretary received a 
large deputation to urge the Government to adopt legislation to 
put this principle into effect. Again in 1933 thirty nationally 
organized societies took a deputation to the Home Secretary. In 
1938 Lord Alness introduced his Bill for the same purpose, but it 
was opposed by the Government and he was obliged to with- 
. draw it. 

The only reason now given for the opposition is the importance 
of uniformity throughout the Empire, and it is understood that, 
though some of the Dominions are in favour, this is not unanimous. 
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At the time of the meeting of the Dominion Premiers in 1944 this 
question was brought to the notice of the various delegates to the 
Imperial Conference, and the President of the N.C.W. urged on the 
Home Secretary and the Secretary of State for the Dominions that 
there should be consultation on this question. 

The Nationality of Married Women, however, did not reach the 
Agenda of the Conference; although the Dominions are now 
anxious to have the matter settled. It is thought that even the 
opposition of the Dutch Reformed Church could not withstand 
united action. The English-speaking women of South Africa would 
not be likely to continue their passive attitude. Australia says 
definitely that it is time for the United Kingdom to take the lead ; 
that all the Dominions will follow. 

The Home Government is lukewarm, and did not think the 
Dominions Conference ‘a suitable occasion’ for settling the ques- 
tion or even for raising it. Yet it is now, when women all around 
and on the Seven Seas are proving their worth to the most pre- 
judiced observer, that the matter is becoming more and more acute. 
Both at home and in the Dominions there are women of British 
nationality, temperament, and deep-rooted sympathies, who must 
be treated as dangerous aliens because they have married men of 
enemy nationality ; and there are entirely alien women, married to 
British subjects, who are legally as British as their husbands. That 
is only one of the anomalies arising from the unsettled state of the 
question. 

What is quite clear is that the preponderant body of opinion in 
the Dominions is for women to have the option of choosing their 
nationality as fully as men have; but nations of the Commonwealth 
look for a lead from this country. Thirty years of constant work 
in this field will be followed up untiringly by the N.C.W. till that 
lead is given. 

The matter of post-war reconstruction, belonging to the immediate 
future, may be said to gather most of the rest of the work under its 
mantle. Speaking at the 1944 Conference, Lord Woolton, Minister 
of Reconstruction, said: ‘Women are the people mostly affécted 
by the reconstruction of social conditions. All problems come back 
to being women’s problems—problems of house, larder, cooking, 
care of children, ekeing out income, sickness.’ He might have added, 
education, the size of families, and the relative incomes earned by 
the members of the family. 

During the war, the N.C.W. prepared memoranda and evidence 
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for two Royal Commissions—those on Population and on Equal 
Pay—also for the Select Committee on Equal Compensation; and 
Memoranda on Social Security (Beveridge), Reconstruction in 
Education, Adult Education, and with other organizations, Women 
in Colonial Administration. 

Summarized in a conference resolution, the Council’s opinion on 
the question of population is that the family must be recognized 
both socially and administratively as the basic social and biological 
unit, and that post-war planning should embody this principle, and 
should include among other urgent business the provision of a 
family background for the normal child from the broken home, in 
place of institutional care. 

After the war many nations will make great efforts to increase 
their populations, not only by attracting settlers from other coun- 
tries, but by making efforts to secure a healthy future generation. 
Some people look forward to a time when young people will 
exchange medical certificates before marriage—already a custom in 
parts of the United States—thus ensuring that if a weakness exists 
it is at any rate known to the other party before union. Many would 
go further, and make it an offence against the law to marry whilst 
suffering from venereal disease or tuberculosis. In Great Britain 
this question has still be to decided, and will be the subject of close 
attention from the National Council. 

The Education Committee seized the opportunity provided by 
Mr. Butler’s Education Bill, bringing in, as it does, a new era in 
English education. A special sub-committee scanned its clauses 
with eager attention, to see whether the reform policy so long 
discussed by the Council, and presented in an extensive Memoran- 
dum to the Board of Education, had indeed been embodied in the 
Bill. Some vital points had been included, but on others the 
Parliamentary and Education Committees were instructed by the 
Executive to carry out intensive lobbying to secure the desired 
amendments. Some success was attained. A similar process was 
catried out by the Scottish Standing Committee as regards the 
Scottish Bill, some thirty M.P.s being interviewed in their different 
patty groups. Education, as one of the greatest levers in social 
progress, has always been a main plank in the N.C.W.’s policy. 

Housing is an enormous subject, since from the size of the family 
(including the causes of that factor) to the shape of the water-tap 
in the sink, it affects the comfort and happiness of the entite popu- 
lation. There is one aspect of the matter which is being considered 
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with special attention—the housing of the old. The death-rate as 
well as the birth-rate is falling, and the next decades will see an 
increasing number of old people. Hitherto there has been little 
provision for the elderly single person, or for the old couple living 
on their pension and anxious above all things to keep their own 
little home, even while they become increasingly incapable of 
tending it. 

At the other end of the scale, the arrangements for children’s 
welfare in prefabricated and temporary houses, meant as stopgaps 
to meet in part the trernendous house shortage which is upon us, 
ate being considered ; and the architect who allocates no space for 
a ptam in his pocket-house design is giving himself an indelible 
black mark. Also, the nation which builds houses with two 
bedrooms for demobilized Service men and women cannot expect 
a tising birthrate. 

Equal Pay for Equal Work is a burning question already ; and it 
is likely to increase in heat when all the problems of demobilization 
ate perplexing the first years of peace. When the flames have died 
down, and the principle has been adopted, it will not be twenty years 
before the rising generation will refuse to believe that anything 
later than the Dark Ages would have tolerated the opposite system, 
whether on sex or any other grounds. That equal work is worth 
equal money is one of those basic truisms which no one doubts ; 
that practice should be divorced from opinion is an anomaly that 
will have to be adjusted. ‘The N.C.W. believes that there is no 
place in the newer and more scientific outlook of post-war industry 
for such relics as differentiation in rates of pay for the same work. 
It is realized that the acceptance of the principle of equal pay, 
opportunity, and status for whoever does the job, without distinction 
of sex, colour, race, or religion, has truly vast social and economic 
implications, and will call for the overthrow of many of the most 
deeply-rooted theories and practices of our pre-war industrial and 
economic life. The N.C.W. believes that to do what is right will 
not be beyond our powers.’ 

That is the spirit also in which is being urged the campaign to 
secure the more adequate representation of women on Local Govern- 
ing bodies. Local Authorities are being pressed to appoint women 
on housing and re-planning committees, and to use their powers 
of co-option in order to secure the services of experienced women, 
in cases where women councillors are either non-existent or so few 
in number that women cannot be adequately represented. 
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Looking into the far future is in a sense a dangerous thing to do, 
but it is essentially part of the statesman’s task. Minds do not 
remain static on the major problems of life. This is particularly the 
case when a great war has stirred a nation to its depths, and in an 
age when scientific progress is continually bringing previous 
impossibilities into the domain of practical action. 

It has been well said that everyone to-day wishes to co-ordinate, 
but not everyone wishes to be co-ordinated. The N.C.W. has 
throughout its existence been a co-ordinating body, and has fulfilled 
that subtle and delicate task without remission. It is becoming a 
task of more and more importance. New societies for specific 
objects ate continually springing up, often without regard to 
whether the field may not be already occupied. Out of this welter 
of organizations a unity of service, a rational and economical 
utilization of social effort, can be developed, with the aid of the 
requisite vision and genius for effective co-ordination. 

Internationally, again, the Council has a unique position. It is 
not without significance that for four years the governments of 
many of our allies have been resident in the capital of the British 
Empire. New contacts have been formed amongst womenkind, 
sympathy has been born in suffering, energy generated by need. 
The International Council has been active in London. International 
groups, already in existence in some branches, have explored new 
ground. In art, music, and poetry knowledge has been widened, 
and understanding increased. Courage and gaiety in poverty and 
adversity have been shared. These things hold a promise for the 
future. Looking forward, there is great promise of progress, of 
conditions in which women can best accomplish their task as 
citizens. There is no promise at all that this can be gained without 
strenuous endeavour. The National Councils of Women can 
sepatately and corporately hold high the standard of human 
civilization. 

After the last war, Lady Frances Balfour, in those forthright 
terms which suited her character as a doughty warrior, wrote what 
might almost be called a Charter, so clearly does it state the meaning 
and work of the National Council. In this Jubilee year, twenty-three 
years later, there is nothing to alter, and the words still have the 
ringing quality of a bugle calling to service : 

- The National Council of Women have been workers through many 
years in all that concerns the welfare of women and children. 

They hear from experts all that has been done, and still more all that 
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is hoped to be done for the well-being of women in the citizen life of 
the country. 

In the twenty-seven yeats since they were founded and drawn together 
as a Council, many changes have come—women have become responsible 
citizens, and, with the new order, many things are passing away—things 
which were not good for women, in that they had no equal share or 
voice in what was being done ‘ for their good’. It is better to endure 
an evil, open and obvious, than to exist under laws which are enacted 
for the good of those who are held to be childish and irresponsible. 

Under such conditions, the weak always suffer, and injustice is done 
to the whole body politic. 

To secute equal rights to the mother of her child; to save the young 
girl, and to’ help her to realize the worth of her individuality; the 
housing and policing of our cities, the welfare of our rural districts, the 
encoutagement of women to stand for public service, the watching of 
the Bills which come before Parliament— all these are matters of moment 
to the National Council. 

The International Council has assumed a mote serious aspect since the 
war, and women see in their concerted action abroad, as well as at home, 
that a good understanding among the women of the world must ulti- 
mately help a peaceful understanding among the nations. Never has 
there been a wider scope for women’s work, and never have their oppor- 
tunities been so abundant and important. 

The N.C.W. is well equipped to take advantage of the moment. It 
has wotked steadily and cautiously in the past, it can be depended upon 
not to rush in with hasty interference and ill-considered plans for the 
future. With far less opportunity, and under every discouragement, the 
women who led the way accomplished great things and have opened the 
door to us who follow after. Let us not be unworthy of them, or of the 
great and sacred causes which they upheld with such firm courage and 
splendid endurance. 
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